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Offixial Bornments 


Note: The Administration of the Official Periodical of the Holy 
See—the Acta Apostolicae Sedis—announce that the re-establishment 
of fairly normal postal services now permits them to send the periodical 
by post to the greater part of the countries of the world, European and 
extra-European. The Cardinal Archbishop of Sydney has been asked 
to make this known to as many old subscribers or as many new would- 
be subscribers as possible. Readers of the A.C.R. can help. 


BAPAL.AGTS 
APOSLOLIC LETTERS 


declaring St. Anthony of Padua a Doctor of the Universal Church 


This document is too long to give in full, but the following is a 
substantial summary of it. 

Portugal can rejoice and be happy; so can Padua. The former 
gave Anthony birth into this earth and the latter into the heavenly 
fatherland. To these two belongs in a special way a star which shone 
with the threefold brightness of sanctity, wonder-working, and learn- 
ing. Anthony remains a light of the world. 

His early life was an augury of his great future. After he had 
spent eleven years with the Canons Regular of St. Augustine and had 
been elevated to the priesthood, news came from Morocco which set his 
feet towards Africa, as he himself planned, but towards Italy and Assisi 
as Providence planned. He did land in Africa, to emulate the labours 
of the five Protomartyrs who had there dyed the rosy dawn of the 
Seraphic Order with their blood. Sickness compelled him to take ship 
back to Portugal, but the winds and the waves carried him to the shores 
of Italy. 

Where was destiny to lead this unknown Portuguese priest? He 
turned his face to Assisi where St. Francis had gathered a general 
chapter of his Order. We are told that he recognized the Founder 
immediately by his extraordinary sweet appearance and was inflamed 
with a wonderful flame of that same seraphic spirit. 

Having come to know him, Francis recognized the young Friar’s 
learning and set him the task of teaching. Here are the words of his 
commission: “To Anthony my Bishop, Brother Francis sends greet- 
ing. I desire that you read sacred Theology to the Friars, provided 
that in the midst of this study you do not quench the spirit of holy 
prayer and devotion.” 

The first Lector of the Friars Minor did not neglect the holy 
Patriarch’s injunction. At Bologna, at Toulouse, at Montpellier, he 
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gathered the fruits of a teacher in abundance, without any decline in 
his spiritual fervour. He taught by word and by example, and especi- 
ally by the lily purity of his virginal life. Of his familiarity wth the 
Child Jesus in his cell it has been said that it was an Angel taking re- 
creation with Angels and with the Immaculate Lamb—a youth feeding 
amongst lilies. 

The learning of Anthony has been extolled both by contemporaries 
and those who have studied his works in later times. The knowledge 
of Sacred Scripture shown in his sermons is stupendous; his penetrat- 
ing understanding of dogmas marks him as a splendid theologian; in 
setting forth the things of the ascetic and mystical life he is a master. 
His works are a treasury of divine eloquence from which preachers, 
especially, can draw abundance of light and strength to defend truth, 
to refute errors, to bring back the wayward to the right path. 

Anthony’s frequent use of texts and sentences from the Gospels 
have made him worthy of the special title of “Evangelical Doctor”. 


Many who came to know and appreciate Anthony of Padua have 
regarded him as a Doctor of the Church who has not yet received the 
title. This is not a merely private judgement for it has originated from 
Supreme Pontiffs themselves. He was extolled as ‘a day-star from 
on high” by Sixtus IV, and described by Sixtus V as a man “‘saturated 
with divine wisdom’. Pius XI, at the centenary of Anthony’s death, 
in 1931, approved his claim to be called “the hammer of heretics”. It 
is well known that, while he was still alive, Anthony was referred to by 
Pope Gregory IX as “the Ark of the Covenant” and the “Shrine of the 
Sacred Scriptures”. Less than a year from the death of the holy 
Friar, this same Pope canonized him, and in the joy of the occasion, is 
said to have pronounced the act of canonization and then chanted aloud 
the Antiphon: “O Doctor optime, Ecclesiae sanctae lumen, beate 
Antoni, divinae legis amator, deprecare pro nobis Filium Dei’. 

The Pope’s act was not a matter of momentary fervour. In the 
Sacred Liturgy St. Anthony received the honours of Doctor, and the 
Mass of Doctors was given him in the Missal “according to the custom 
of the Roman Curia”. Even after the change in the Calendar carried 
out by Pius V, in 1570, this Mass remained up to our own days in use 
amongst the Franciscans, as well as in the diocese of Padua, and in the 
dioceses of Portugal and Brazil. 

Moreover, from the day of his canonization St. Anthony began to 
be sculptured and painted holding an open book in one hand as a sign 
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of his divine wisdom and learning, a flame in the other symbolizing the 
ardour of his faith. 


It is therefore not, surprising that many distinguished men not 
only from the Seraphic Order but from everywhere asked that the 
cultus of a Doctor, which for centuries has belonged to the Thauma- 
turgus of Padua, should be confirmed and extended to the Universal 
Church. Since 1931—the centenary of his canonization—these peti- 
tions have increased. Following on the favour given to the request by 
many Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, Religious Orders, learned 
clerics and laity, Universities and Institutes, the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, under Our commission, examined the matter and voted fav- 
ourably. The final question put to the Congregation was: ‘Whether, 
in view of the three notes required in a Doctor of the Church by Pope 
Benedict XIV, namely, distinguished sanctity of life, eminent and 
heavenly learning, and the declaration of the Supreme Pontiff, this last 
could now be given. 


In an ordinary meeting held in the Vatican on June 12, 1945, the 
Cardinals and other personnel of the Cogregation gave their consent. 
Consequently, We, by the tenor of the present letters, with certain 
knowledge and mature deliberation, and with the fulness of Apostolic 
power, constitute and declare the confessor St. Anthony of Padua a 
Doctor of the Universal Church. Notwithstanding Apostolic consti- 
tutions and ordinances and everything to the contrary whatsoever. 
This We decree, declaring the present letters to be always and always 
to remain firm, valid and efficacious—having and keeping their plenary 
and integral effects—and regulating all judgements and sentences in 
the matter, so that, from now, whatsoever happens to be attempted in 
contravention, knowingly or unknowingly by anyone whomsoever of 
whatsoever authority, be null and void. 


Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, under the Ring of the Fisher- 
man, on the 16th day of the month of January, on the Feast of the 
Franciscan Protomartyrs, in the year 1946, the seventh of Our 
Pontificate. 


PIUS XII, Pope. 
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PONTIFICAL COMMISSION FOR THE AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CANONS OF THE CODE. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


The Eminent Fathers of The Papal Commission for the 
authentic interpretation of the canons of the Code ordered the follow- 
ing replies to be given to queries proposed. 

1. Concerning associations of the faithful ; 
Query: Whether the words of canon 692: ad fruendum assocta- 
tionis iuribus, privilégiis, indulgentiis aliisque gratiis spiritualibus, are 
to be so understood, that the pious works legitimately prescribed for the 
purpose are also necessary. 
Answer: Yes. 
2. On the right of funeral 
Query: Whether according to canon 1216 § 1, compared with 
canon 1226 § 1, an ancestral tomb in a particular church should be re- 
garded, since the Code, as a legitimate choice of a church of obsequies. 
Answer: No. 
3. The right of accusing a marriage 
Query: Whether the inability of a partner to accuse a marriage, as 
laid down in canon 1991 § 1, n. 1, carries with it incapacity to stand in 
judgement, so that the sentence has the vice of unhealable nullity 
according to canon 1892, n. 2. 
Answer: No. 
Given at Rome, from the Vatican City, Jan. 4, 1946. 
Card. M. MASSIMI, President. 
J. BRUNO, Secretary. 
x * * * 
SACRED APOSTOLIC PENITENTIARY. 
( ‘ 
Kissing the ring of a Prefect Apostolic 
A decree dated November 21, 1945, following on an audience given 
to the Cardinal Penitentiary on November 8 of the same year, grants an 
indulgence of 50 days each time for kissing the ring of a Prefect 
Apostolic. 
(ff 
The Way of the Cross 


A decree of March 20, 1946, solves several doubts with regard to 
the Way of the Cross. 
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1. The Sacred Penitentiary declares that a decree of August 6, 
1757, allowing, for the avoidance of disturbance, that the people remain 
in their places, while a priest and two clerics or cantors go around the 
stations, regards only the public exercise in a church, and not that done 
by religious in their oratories. 

2. In the circumstances laid down by later decrees (Feb. 27, 
1901, and May 7, 1902) and resulting from the exiguity of the space, 
all the religious of a community can gain the indulgences by accom- 
panying with their postures of standing and genuflecting in their places 
one religious moving from station to station. 

3. In the same circumstances the ruling of No. 2 applies to faith- 
ful living a common life, as specified in canon 929 of the Code of 
Canon Law. 

* * * * 
Papal Letter to Archbishop Duhig. 

VGN Rea b i bP RAT RT 

Teeter On Uriel 

Pebeeivlgtet ol ot tee 6~—PAR B AN EN OT 
Bitia PP - AXEL 

VENERABILIS FRATER 
salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 

Adventante mense Septembri—hoc a Nobis perceptum est—decies 
quina fauste impleta celebrabis lustra, ex quo, sacerdotali ordini 
initiatus, iuventa et gratia florens primum litasi. In quo faustitatis 
eventu christifideles tuae vigilantiae commissi insueta te circumstabunt 
frequentia et laetitia, ut grati animi sensus erga te profiteantur, qui 
ipsis, Christi pascua et fontes suppeditando, scientiam et praesidia 
sempiternae donas salutis. Tam candidum faustumque diem nolumus 
silentio premere ac, dnm tibi gratulationes et vota Nostra proferimus, 
publico documento testamur te Nobis virtutibus et promeritis semper 
esse percarum. Opera enim quae, numero et praestantia spectanda, 
Deo iuvante, adhuc peregisti, palam dmonstrant te incumbere magna 
contentione, “ad consummationem sanctorum in opus ministerii, in 
aedificationem corporis Christi” (Eph. IV, 12). | Episcopus Rock- 
hamptoniensis ac deinde Antistes Archidioecesis Brisbanensis— quam 
triginta iam annos moderaris—-bonum ac sollertem te praestitisti pas- 
torem, cui gloria Dei et animorum emolumentum perennis lux et lex 
celsa praefulget. Religionis studium tuum profecto loquuntur multa 
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istic exstructa vel aperta sacra aedificia, coenobia, scholae, collegia, 
paroeciales domus, sacrum Seminarium, novum cathedrale Templum 
mole et artificio praeclarum. Qui haud pauci et parvi pastorales 
labores te non prohibuerunt, quominus ct doctrinis excolendis vacares ; 
quibus cum eniteres, contigit, ut nonnullae Consociationes disciplinis et 
artibus provehendis te sibi socium adsciscerent. Age, Venerabilis 
Frater, fac antiquis nova adicias promerita, et pro sancta Christi civi- 
tate, quae est Ecclesia, gaudium universi orbis terrarum, te viresque 
tuas totas adhibe, magnum in caelis praemium adepturus. Haec ex 
animo tibi adprecati, ut stata celebritas iucundior et utilior gregi tuo 
contingat, id facultatis tibi damus, ut post Sacrum pontificali ritu perac- 
tum Nostro nomine Nostraque auctoritate adstantibus christifidelibus, 
indulgentia plenaria, sueta lege lucranda, proposita, rite benedicas. Re- 
liquum Nobis demum est, ut tibi, Venerabilis Frater, atque clero et 
populo istius Archidioecesis ad uberrima caelestia dona concilianda, 
Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter impertiamus. 


Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die II mensis Augusti anno 
MCMXXXXVI, Pontificatus Nostri octavo. 
Pio Fr els 


* * * * 


To Our Venerable Brother 
James Duhig, 
Archbishop of Brisbane. 
pat ilistus LE Pope: 


Venerable Brother, health and Apostolic Benediction—During the 
month of September, as We have been informed, you will mark with 
due celebrations the happy day, fifty years ago, when in the freshness 
of youth and of grace you first stood as a priest at the altar, to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice. In this festive event the faithful entrusted to your 
pastoral vigilance will gather to felicitate you and to express their 
gratitude to you who, opening the pastures and fountains of Christ, 
have been continually giving them the knowledge and helps of eternal 
salvation. The day is one—a bright and festive day—which We can- 
not pass over-in silence. We offer you Our congratulations and good 
wishes and with this public document We testify that your virtues and 
merits have always made you particularly dear to Us. 

Indeed, the works which, by God’s help, you have accomplished 
thus far, are many and splendid, and stand as clear proof that you 
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strive with every endeavour “to perfect the saints for the work of 
ministry, in view of the building-up of the body of Christ” (Eph. IV, 
12). First, as Bishop of Rockhampton, and then, for the past thirty 
years, as Archbishop of Brisbane, you have shown yourself a good and 
diligent Pastor, before whose eyes the glory of God and the good of 
souls shine continuously—as light and law. Your zeal for religion is 
proclaimed by many monuments: churches built or opened, religious 
houses, schools, colleges, presbyteries, a sacred Seminary, a new 
Cathedral to be erected with all the grandeur of noble architecture and 
the adornments of artistic beauty. 

Your pastoral labours, great and manifold as they have been, have 
not withdrawn you from the pursuit of learning and from interest in 
the progress of science and art. Your merits in these fields are attested 
by those learned and cultural societies that have elected you to their 
fellowship. . 


Therefore, Venerable Brother, continue this fine record, and on 
behalf of the Holy City of Christ, namely, the Church which is the joy 
of the whole universe, expend yourself and all your powers, knowing 
that the reward is great in heaven. 


While We express this earnest wish of Our heart to you, We wish 
also to add to the joy and utility of your jubilee celebration. We, there- 
fore, grant you the faculty of blessing the people in Our name after the 
Pontifical Mass and of granting them on the usual conditions a plenary 
Indulgence. 


Finally, Venerable Brother, we most affectionately impart to you 
and to the clergy and people of your Archdiocese, in view of bringing 
down an abundance of heavenly gifts upon you, Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction, 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, the 2nd day of August, in the 


year 1946, the eighth of Our Pontificate. 
PIUS All, POPE. 


Catholics in Uniform 


A number of priests have from time to time, invited me to express 
my ideas of Catholics I met during service with the R.A.A.F. In this 
article I will endeavour to record a few of the many impressions re- 
ceived over a number of years. These opinions, correct or incorrect, 
are my own, however much they might be disputed by other chaplains, 
and they are set down with malice towards none. 


Having once overcome the feeling of strangeness when first he 
donned the uniform, having learned the jargon, official and unofficial, a 
priest soon found that “service personnel” were just ordinary people 
dressed up in special clothes to facilitate a special job. He soon found 
that the Catholics he met were, with important differences, simply a 
cross-section of the average Catholic laity. In a unit there were a few 
excellent types, corresponding to the “Church pillar” variety in a par- 
ish, a larger number of ordinary good Catholics, then the outer fringe 
of neither hot nor cold class, and finally the identity disc category, and 
the formally lapsed Catholics. Location plus circumstances were de- 
ciding factors whether, from a Catholic viewpoint, the general tone 
was high or low. As a rule the closer to danger, the greater the num- 
ber of good Catholics were found ina unit. As an example, in one 
unit situated close to the enemy lines 53 out of 54 Catholics attended 
Mass and the Sacraments each time I visited the post. It is interesting 
to note that over 70 were at Mass, the balance being non-Catholics who 
felt the urge of some form of divine worship. Back at the base head- 
quarters only thirty-nine of this unit were regular attenders, and in a 
mainland unit, I could find that only 40% of Catholics certainly attend- 
ed Mass. Apparently the proximity of enemy patrols, headhunters, 
and jungle hazards were fine incentives to religious devotion. Thoughts 
of eternity loomed rather large on the men’s mental horizon, and so 
they found solace in religion. Lest however it be imagined that mere 
danger frightened most Catholics into returning to their faith, or that 
there were no atheists in foxholes, I can quote evidence to the contrary. 
There were some very careless Catholics even amongst the young flying 
men who risked their lives every time they flew an aircraft. Fighter 
pilots especially were indifferent alike to death and soul saving. Ina 
fighter squadron four out of fourteen Catholic pilots went to the Sac- 


raments. In a Dutch squadron three out of sixteen went to Mass. I 


saw only one of these at Holy Communion. Bomber aircrew were 
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usually more reliable. Though it was then often true that danger, re- 
moteness, and hardship brought some men back, it was not always so, 
as cold facts and figures show. 

Very few of even the good Catholics could be made interested in 
fulfilling more than the usual obligations of the faith. Not many were 
willing to carry on an active lay apostolate. There was little missionary 
spirit among them. They showed very little zeal to bring back careless 
souls, whilst any desire to proselytise was noticeably absent. Some 
individuals were active but the general mass was almost determinedly 
lethargic. I know that many chaplain used a tremendous amount of 
time and energy in organizing Catholic Action groups, training lead- 
ers, and trying to infuse some spirit into the men, but the results 
achieved were very meagre. They were not very interested, but for the 
most part diffident, and their efforts were desultory. Initiative, except 
in isolated cases, was lacking. There is nothing astonishing in all this, 
I suppose as even in our parishes the same lack of enthusiasm is too 
often evident. 


To gain a more accurate idea of the practicality of Catholics in the 
Air Force, I kept for a certain period some statistics, based on a ques- 
tionnaire asked of some 2,000 men. These questions were put during 
an interview afforded to each Catholic on demobilization. Perhaps it 
may be of assistance for analysis if I outline briefly the process leading 
up to this interview. A man being discharged would report to a De- 
mobilization Wing. There he would be X-rayed, all accounting mat- 
ters would be finalised, and he would be interviewed by a chaplain who 
would endeavour to assist the dischargee in any problems he might 
have. Air Force authorities regarded this as part of the man’s rehabil- 
itation, as frequently a chaplain could deal with the more intimate and 
personal problems, whereas the Rehabilitation Officers, whose interview 
followed, could deal only with those problems coming within the scope 
of normal service channels or repatriation. Naturally the problems 
varied a great deal, but most of them were concerned with matrimonial 
troubles. The number of broken or near broken Catholic marriages 
was astounding. In this matter I was most fortunate in having the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau of Sydney under Father A. Thomas’s capable 
guidance to take over the care and responsibility of the more serious 
cases. I know that this Catholic Social Agency was very successful in 
many instances. From this interview too, information was sent out 
to parishes where the men lived. It was hoped that it might prove 
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useful to parochial clergy, though it was realized that 100% accuracy 
was impossible. As the number of interviews varied between 50 and 
150 daily a certain degree of haste was required. However, I kept a 
fairly complete record of some 2,000 of these interviews and the re- 
sponse to the questions asked was as follows: 
ATTENDANCE AT MASS 
1326 men claimed they went to Mass every Sunday: 66.3% 
530 admitted missing Mass, but said they went 


SOMeEHMES ! WUC. as a am Wave Sole Oe ee 26.5% 
144 said they had given up going to Mass: ...... 7.29% 


ATTENDANCE AT SACRAMENTS 
99 claimed they received Holy Communion every 


WVOEIC! VTE seb crc gta ed ele ee level ee ee 4.95% 
702 said they went every month: .............. 35.1% 
670 said they went once a year or a few times in 

Pep year diate kitts o> 3 «chee 33.5% 
529 ‘had, missed’ their Easter Duty :.).440.2e 26.45% 


Only 314 claimed that they belonged to any Catholic Organization such 

as the Holy Name Society: 15.7%. 

Married men’s families averaged 1.3 children per family. 

When judging these figures it is well to remember the circumstan- 
ces in which they were collated. As I have remarked, those questioned 
were hurriedly departing from the service. They were seeing a priest 
officially. Perhaps some were willing to answer sincerely, some maybe 
gave answers they thought would be pleasing and so avoided any un- 
pleasantness. A number of formally lapsed Catholics avoided the 
interview, some even going to protestant chaplains. Those interviewed 
were at least identity disc “R.C.’s” and acknowledged some allegiance to 
the Church. I found difficulty in categorizing one man who, for in- 
stance, stated firmly that he was a Catholic Atheist. He is not included 
in the figures above. 

A further questionnaire, this one put to some three hundred men 
may also be enlightening. It followed this form: 

(1) Have Catholics been victimised as Catholics in the R.A.A.F., 

as regards promotions, etc. ? 
87% said no, 9% said to some extent, 4% said yes. 
(2) Is there much organized Communism in the Air Force? 
15% said yes, 63% said they thought there was some, 21% 
did not know, 1% said no. 
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(3) Is there a favourable attitude towards Communism amongst 
most Air Force Personnel ? 
39% said yes, 40% said slightly, 20% did not know and 
again 1% said no. 
I will not comment on these figures but I quote them as a matter of 
interest. 


During the interviews I endeavoured to obtain, as far as pos- 
sible, reasons why so many were careless. These varied with the in- 
dividual, of course, but a few categories stood out. As I found them 
they were ignorance, wilful desire to persist in doing something unlaw 
ful (e.g., birth control, marriage outside Church, etc.), careless upbring- 
ing, irresistible inclination to go with the pagan mob, and sometimes 
alleged differences with a priest. Frequently all or most of these reas- 
ons were offered by the same person. In most cases ignorance was the 
root trouble. Careless Catholics, and too often even “good” Catholics 
were astonishingly ill-informed about their faith. They did not grasp 
the fundamentals of Catholicism. To them the Church was a separate 
entity, a remote organization—as Father Anthony Cleary ably phrased 
it: “They regard the Church as they regard their favourite football 
team, or at best the oldest and greatest of many more or less equal 
churches”. They were amazed if the suggestion were made that they 
themselves were the Church in the sense of the Church’s being a Body, 
and they members of that Body. Whatever knowledge they had was 
more often than not superficial. They did have, perhaps, a certain 
emotional attachment to the old faith, a reverence for certain buildings 
where they had gone to Mass or made their first Holy Communion, or 
they expressed a deep regard for some favoured priest as a “great 
chap”. But as for considering the faith as something to be known 
thoroughly and lived, or that the laws of the Church were made for 
their guidance and protection, they “didn’t have a clue.” Nor did they 
evince any keen desire to learn or to be taught. The Church was in 
favour so long as it did not intervene too much in their private lives. 
Conflict between principles of faith and the personal desires of the 
individual too often meant the defeat of Christian principles and the 
victorv of self. This state of affairs was not confined to careless or 
uneducated people, but it could be said with truth that ignorance was 
the rule and knowledge the exception. Some typical examples may 
help to illustrate what I mean. A young officer, product of a Catholic 
G.P.S., married to a Church of England girl from Canada requested 
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my permission to take his wife to the local Anglican Church after he 
had been to Mass, and to attend the service, because she might be 
lonely. He could see no harm in it as “after all Anglicans worship 
God, too, and there’s not much difference between us’. An airman, 
also educated at a Catholic school, told me the Catholic Church must 
sooner or later grant divorce because of so many unhappy marriages. 
When I pointed out that Our Lord had made marriage indissoluble, his 
reply was “But things are different now. The Church must change 
with the times”. Once when I had explained the doctrines of Indul- 
gences and Purgatory in response to a query, a member of the group, 
which asked the question, remarked, ‘““Oh well, I suppose I will just 
have to go on believing some things and not believing others’. I could 
record example after example showing a similar picture. These are 
not solitary examples to be marked with an exclamation sign, but very 
typical of a widely spread ignorance. Though most of these peopie 
had received the ordinary course of Christian doctrine while at school, 
their lamentable failure to grasp the basic principles of Catholicism is 
most disconcerting. They give a mental assent to the truths of relig- 
ion, but these truths are not active principles in their lives. As for 
reading about the faith, or Catholic literature of any sort, they would 
not even try to digest a popular Daniel Lord pamphlet. I once dis- 
tributed the contents of a box of reading matter from Cusa. Detective 
stories, pictorial magazines went so fast that I was dizzy watching— 
some “Unicorn” series and other Catholic books remained, looking very 
forlorn at the bottom of the box. It would be beyond my abilities and 
the scope of these impressions to examine the causes of this attitude of 
mind, but perhaps Dr. J. T. McMahon is near the answer when he 
writes: “We need a new technique that will send a current of pleasur- 
able activity through the teaching of religion; there is no union between 
learning and doing—as we teach it creed and deed are too far apart. 
Learning the catechism is something remote from saying our prayers’’. 
And further, “Mere knowledge is dead. It is like bolted food lying 
solitary on the stomach, unassimilated and waiting to be digested even 
so slowly and in the meantime causing much nausea. Chunks of 
Catholic doctrine hastily swallowed also leave a bad taste in the mind”. 
(A.C.R., Oct., 1945). Often, however, not even the hastily swallowed 
chunks were there, but instead mental and spiritual malnutrition. 

As in pastoral work in a parish, so in the forces one found in 
many cases that the desire to persist in some wrongful course of action 
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kept men away from the Church. Practice of birth control while on 
leave, the easily obtained illicit sexual pleasures during war time, the 
frequent indulgence in strong drink, all these were reasons advanced, 
sometimes with acute indifference, and a “take it or leave it” attitude. 
The influence of a large body of indifferent companions also was 
very great. Many young Catholics, severed from their home and 
parish ties, found it easier to drift with the pagan tide rather than fight 
against the current. Too often young recruits rapidly assimilated the 
outlook of the average protestant, pagan rather than Christian, amoral 
rather than immoral. Though they knew better, they found it much 
easier to become one of the mob and “be in it’. Soon they were indis: 
tinguishable from the mass—doing the same things, thinking on simi- 
lar lines, adopting for their philosophy “take what you can when you 
can’. Pleasure became the norm of existence with the accent on sex. 
Not that all these boys became vicious. Far from it, but they had no 
moral or spiritual values. One lad whom I taxed about his behaviour 
shatteringly replied: “I couldn’t care less’, i.e., about my remonstran- 
ces. The moral laxity so prevalent, was not due so much to men break- 
ing a moral code as taking it for granted that there was no moral code. 
Even officialdom naturally assumed this outlook and catered for it very 
efficiently by wholesale distribution of prophylactics, a considerate 
twenty-four hour “Blue light” treatment well advertised—‘‘Just ring 
the bell any hour, day or night”, and frequent lessons in how to avoid 
V.D. Can you wonder that in this atmosphere many Catholic boys 
gave up the struggle for their virtue and their religion? On the whole. 
religion was regarded as a nuisance and a chaplain a pest around the 
place who would put a damper on free expression. To hear a smug 
“Sorry, Padre, didn’t realize you were there” after a stream of filth 
and profanity or a particularly dirty story, was almost unbearable at 
times. To see in almost every tent or room or even office, walls decor- 
ated with pornographic pictures of nudes or near nudes made one realize 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were national institutions. Chaplains on 
the whole were referred to as “Godbotherers’”, “Sin busters” or by 
some other elegant term, the only useful purpose they served in the 
popular mind was to distribute P.K.’s or organize welfare. People 
thought more of them if they did not worry them too much. One C.O. 
imagined he was bestowing the highest praise when he said of one man: 
“He’s not like a padre at all. He doesn’t bother you with religion 
much”. That spirit of non-religion was far more devastating than a 
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positive anti-religious policy. Is it any wonder then that many of our 
lads became infected with the virus, and either pretended not to be in- 
terested in their faith, or really did succumb to these alien influences. 
Others, not going so far, were diffident and shamefaced about their 
faith, showing their fear of popular ridicule by avoiding the priest, and 
more or less practising their religion as secretly as possible. Not a 
great many would greet the priest on his way round, though there would 
always be the few staunch ones on hand. Yet it is worth remarking 
that since I have been out of the service numbers of ex-servicemen have 
come up to me and claimed acquaintance. Occasionally, I had not even 
known them as Catholics so well did they guard the secret, but at home 
they were apparently respectable members of the fold. 

Another impression which is worth recording is that many 
Catholic men noticeably lacked polish. Not that they differed very 
much from men of other denominations in this regard, but there was 
a noticeable lack of ordinary courtesy amongst them. True, camp 
life conditions are not conducive to good manners, and “pass the butter, 
please” frequently becomes “throw us the so and so butter’, but knock- 
ing one down to get at the butter is another matter. Many Catholic 
lads were regrettably discourteous, both to a priest and to their fellow 
men. One good Catholic officer remarked that two signs of Catholicity 
were bad manners or a term in the detention room. As the immediate 
cause of the remark was a good Catholic and there were 9 out of the 11 
detainees, at that time, Catholics, I could not refute the implication. 
Though I do not think that the matter should be exaggerated perhaps 
we should be a little more insistent on courtesy as a practical manifes- 
tation of Christian charity. One priest’s explanation, that this abrupt- 
ness of manner is simply a display of the sturdy independence of the 
young Australian, suspicious of anything savouring of hypocrisy, is 
hardly acceptable. Comparison with American servicemen in this re- 
gard is disadvantageous to our men, especially when one remembers 
the natural respect the former showed to a priest. 

Service life and experience had grave effects on our men. When 
it is remembered why they trained and for what, that they lived in an 
alien and pagan environment for some years, it is reasonable to suppose 
that they are now quite different people from those who left homes 
and parishes. These men were taught to kill other men in various 
ways. They were given the offensive spirit as it was euphemistically 
called. By constant propaganda, they were taught to hate other human 
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beings. All Germans were bad, all Japs were animals, the only good 
German or Jap was a dead one, etc. They were persuaded with the 
valuelessness of their own and other lives. These things plus the 
memories searing their minds, must bear an impression on them all 
their lives. An aircrew mess getting drunk because nine of its mem- 
bers had “bought it” is not a pretty sight. The hysterical laughter of 
a twenty-year-old pilot who just fifteen minutes before had sent an un- 
known number of Japanese flaming into eternity, is not pleasant hearing. 
I confess to having experienced a feeling of revulsion when a fair 
haired young Catholic told me, laughingly, how he had dropped a 
“cookie” (4,000Ib. bomb) on a defenceless German village. He sob- 
ered at an after thought. “I was sorry about the Church, Father. I 
suppose it would have been a Catholic Church?” May be these inci- 
dents are inseparable from war but who can deny their deeper effects ? 
For these men, who knows what wild dark thoughts will arise in the 
silences of the night ? 

As priests we must try to bring much understanding and kindliness 
into our dealings with returned men. A personal and individual inter- 
est will help them recover a normal Catholic outlook. Many have 
settled down quite easily. Others are finding it very difficult. Some 
are hiding their mental and spiritual wounds. Those who are obviously 
casualties should be helped as much as possible. All our great priestly 
- powers must be brought to bear to win them back to Christ. Not cold- 
ness nor indifference will succeed in this work, but a kind and scientifi- 
cally spiritual approach. We must not forget that though the war is 
technically over, its effects will be felt for many years to come. The 
running sores of lowered morality and the scars of sin remain. And a 
vicious enemy in our midst seeks to claim the allegiance of all these 
men. 

One other thing, these men have been accustomed to receiving 
everything freely in the services, from tooth paste to Evening Mass. 
Everyone has heard of the gallant Red Shield Officers who covered the 
burning desert to bring cold drinks (soft), to front line troops, or who 
trudged the Kokoda trail with comforting tobacco. Such stories are 
legion. Many, strangely, are true. Lest we smile a little unkindly, re- 
member the cup of cold water in His Name. This free distribution 
was, of course, to be continued after the turbulence had subsided. We 
are not concerned here with the administration of Repatriation and Re 
habilitation but at least let our part be generously and liberally offered. 
I seem to detect a certain wry bitterness in an anecdote related by a 
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man returned from flying over Europe. He went to Mass on his first 
Sunday home. Everything was just as he had pictured it many times 
in the cockpit of a Lancaster. The old familiar Church where he had 
served Mass. The marble altar, the wooden pulpit, the tall candles, 
hard for a small boy to light, the array of flowers, lights guttering in 
the slight breeze, pious ones kneeling before Mass, the imperceptible 
rustle as the priest entered from the sacristy, the air of expectancy 
when he mounted the pulpit after the Gospel. It was good to be home. 
Then came the let down. From the priest came not words of spiritual 
balm or sound doctrine, but a tirade of abuse. Attacking some moral 
evil, of course, or neglect of spiritual obligations? “The priest’s main 
grievance”, he said, “seemed to be the comparative failure of a raffle 
for a Christmas hamper’. The words of wisdom and consolation 
which this airman carried away with him, the peroration to this burst 
of clerical eloquence (and he maintained that he quoted verbatim) 
were: “You come here, get everything for nothing, and give nothing. 
You ought to get your heads read”. I forgot to ask if the preacher 
made the sign of the Cross then. 

This was most certainly a unique experience. Neither the airman 
nor myself would be so foolish as to imagine that such an occurrence 
would happen often, but I cannot help thinking that even once was too 
often. In the pulpit, in the confessional, in our personal relations with 
our people, let us remember the changes that have taken place in many 
of them. Only by having this thought constantly in our minds will we 
come even near to understanding them. Understanding of their problem 
is a sine qua non of essential pastoral care in these cases. 

Looking back through this article I see that I have wandered far 
and wide but as it pretends to be nothing other than an impression, at 
least I have kept within the altar rails. Should anyone think I have 
nothing but criticism to offer I might mention that many occasions 
gave me cause for gratitude and joy, for the great faith shown to the 
world. It was often sadly gratifying to see hundreds of men at Mass 
whilst over the way a round dozen gathered regretfully at a protestant 
service. Many a broken body I buried had belonged to a splendid 
Catholic boy. Then there were the stout warriors of the faith... .but 
why go on? What I have written I have written, not irresponsibly, 
not over critically I hope, but sometimes over drawing the shadows, to 
outline the picture, and the subsequent implied problems. No one can 
attempt to overcome a problem that is unrealised—there is a problem, 
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VIilI—The Practice of the “Secret” in School..... .....- 
Development of “Inwardness’—An Aim in Education. 


“We are living in the midst of circumstances that conspire greatly 
to impede the development of the quality of inwardness. Externals 
dominate our existence and cause us to live outside of ourselves. At 
an ever increasing tempo, things are happening all around us, distract- 
ing us, over-stimulating us, leaving us scant time and little inclination 
to pay attention to the things that are happening inside of ourselves’’. 
So wrote the late Monsignor George Johnson, Professor of Education 
of the Catholic University of America, in his introduction to my 
Building Character from Within. 


We cannot expect to put an old head on youthful shoulders. Yet, 
unless we train youth to pause a while to look in upon themselves, to get 
to know themselves, and to put a brake on this or that exuberance, they 
will sow habits that will cost pain and worry later. 


Youth builds his own character 

“Every human being builds his own character; no one else can do 
it for him. The function of the teacher is to stimulate, to inspire, to 
guide, not to mould and make. The teacher presents the truth, the 
religious truth, the social truth, the scientific truth, the literary truth, 
the child grows up to the truth and in the truth, in the measure that he 
does the truth. We learn to live by living, and another cannot live for 
us; the power that makes for moral integrity is within us and we alone 
can free it unto accomplishment”. So writes Monsignor Johnson, 

We dare not postpone this training until youth is ready to leave 
our schools. It must begin early, in fact, in the infant school and con- 
tinue to the end of school days, then to be cultivated with increasing 
maturity throughout life. 

To quote Monsignor Johnson again: 

“Christ took society as He found it; He did not postpone His 
teaching until such time as the environment might become ideal. He 
showed those who were ready to accept Him the inward way that leads 
to His Kingdom and to the discovery of the true potentialities of one’s 


soul’. 


1J. T. McMahon, —Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939, 
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Christ’s withering words, “whited sepulchres”, assure us that the 
inside is more important than the outside. The health of a plant, of 
an animal, and of a child flows from within. 


“Tt is not what you say that counts, 
Or merely what you do, 
’Tis not the furbelow and flounce, 
It’s the inside of you”. 
Poor poetry, indeed, but words worth remembering for their message. 
The Blight of Externalism. 


What are the obstacles retarding the development of the quality of 
inwardness? Monsignor Johnson answers: 


“The blight of externalism’”, quoting from his Introduction, “has 
spread to our schools and means of education. We have put our faith 
in devices and techniques and mechanized our routine. We have de- 
veloped better methods of testing and of evaluating our educational pro- 
duct only to turn about and make a fetish of the test and apotheosize 
the quantitative standard. Only now are we beginning to awaken to 
the fact that true education is always a human process, and that the 
achievement of immediate and more or less external objectives is not 
necessarily a guarantee that those deep and profound changes have beer 


wrought in the heart and soul of the learner that are of the real essence 
of true education”. 


“The quantitative standard” is fostered by external examinations. 
The rush to have psychology recognized as an exact science has put 


undue weight upon the tape measurements of the human process of 
education. 


Educational publishers have issued teachers’ manuals, work books, 
all the gadgets of teach-yourself textbooks, and the mechanized class- 
room, because, in the misguided minds of the authors and the publish- 
ers, teachers cannot be relied upon to teach. Such predigested materia! 


and apparatus have given us teachers, and our pupils, also, recurring 
fits of mental indigestion. 


Monsignor Johnson is final on this point: “Teaching school can 
never be like working on the assembly line in an automobile factory 


Teaching is a process of giving, giving what one knows, giving what 
one is’. 


The cult of externalism is so immersed in the visible that it dis- 
dains the invisible. What it cannot measure, tabulate, or tag is mini- 
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mized in value or just ignored. Externalism as a goal will hold us as 
long as we are interested, but it has not within it the power to call us 
to continued effort even though we are bored. Nothing lasts unless it 
flows from within us as a river trickles from its source in the hills, 
gathers strength and continues flowing to the sea because its source 
does not dry up. A man will continue to do the unpleasant tasks and 
difficult duties as long as there is an inner source of power to draw 
upon. The quality of inwardness alone can save us, because it sends 
us back upon ourselves. It is a training to look in upon ourselves, to 
analyze our motives as if we were other persons, with this great advan- 
tage that there is no reason now to deceive ourselves. 

The Door Opens from Within: 


Our hope is that by presenting youth to Christ and showing Christ 
to youth, a deep conmradeship will develop between them. That will 
come through the eucouragement we give to youth to examine the inner 
man who is growing up within him and who will direct his life. 

The picture, ‘““The Light of the World,” painted by Holman Hunt, 
shows Christ in a garden at midnight. In His left hand He is holding 
a lantern and His right hand is knocking on a heavily panelled door. 
When the painting was unveiled, an art critic remarked: “Mr. Hunt, 
you haven't finished your work. There is no handle on that door”. 
“That”, said the artist, “is'the door to the human heart—it can be 
opened only from the inside”. 

Our ideal as educators is to inspire youth to build themselves from 
within according to the designs of Christ. It is essential for each one 
to know himself, for he cannot build unless he examines the founda- 
tions. We must not forget that youth differ from youth as building 
sites do. Education is a long, slow swing from childish thoughtless- 
ness to mature planning. The quality of inwardness needs time as 
seeds do to die and strike and fructify. The seed is supplied to us, and 
it is good seed, for it comes from God. Our responsibility is the 
sowing. 

Youth are the apostles of to-morrow. Their task is a hard one, 
to repair and to re-build a new world. The apostle must begin as a 
disciple, one who learns from another. Youth grow conceited when 
they hear too much of what they want to hear and not enough of what 
they ought to hear. There has been too much talk of the emancipa- 
tion of youth, meaning its emancipation from wisdom acquired from 
experience. Their world is not yet youth's world. It is the next gen- 
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eration that will belong to youth. Whether or not youth will handle 
it as badly as its fathers have handled their heritage depends on how 
youth prepares itself for its coming responsibilities. 

Time crawls in youth, walks in manhood, but races in old age. 
Youth is a time of longing and impatience, because youth only looks 
forward to life instead of living it. Youth wants to shake itself free. 
to get out of the prison it thinks it is in by the fact of its being subject 
to discipline. 

Youth forgets that discipline is education. If youth’s is the task 
of making a better to-morrow, we must convince them that they are to 
begin with themselves, not according to the pampered, soft, and flatter 
ing standards of the day, but as true disciples of Him Who calls them 
to self-discipline as the essential qualification of discipleship. As His 
disciples youth shall find the power which can do for them that which 
they cannot do for themselves. 

A Particular Examen for Children: 


That which will be most fruitful in life must find a place in the 
school day. Within the Christian Doctrine period we should give 
time and encouragement to acts of religion. We can lead our pupils 
to listen to Him through cultivating periods of silence. We might be- 
gin with the practice of the “Secret”, a form of particular examen for 
children.? 

Suggesting to the child that he share a secret with God has the 
fascination of a game. Let us begin with one minute’s silence within 
the class-period. The young children close their eyes, putting their 
tiny hands over them, and then Sister asks questions through which 
she will control the discipline of the class. For example: 

“Now, children, I want you to think hard and answer these 
questions in silence within your own heart. Did I say my prayers 
well this morning? Did I speak in class when Sister asked me 
not to? Did I push anyone on leaving the class-room? Was I 
rough or unkind in the playground? Am I punctual? Am f 
tidy? Each of you will answer these questions for yourself, and 
then you will make a promise to Our Blessed Lord, which no one 
else will know about. That will be your secret, and He will be 
delighted to share it with you”. 


I first met this adaptation of the “particular examen” of the noviti- 
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ate to the class-room when studying the writings of the late Rev. 
Thomas Edward Shields, Professor of Education at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. In his text for Grade 
Schools, “Second Book”, he tells the story of a little girl, Mary, who 
prepared a spiritual bouquet for the Mother of God as a birthday secret. 
The idea of a secret between me and God is an attraction which wins 
both child and adult. Dr. Shields was wise indeed in borrowing the 
“Secret” from the most fruitful school of character-building, the re- 
ligious novitiate. But I did not just read about this idea; I observed 
it on trial in the parish school of Brookland, which then (1926-1928) 
served as a practice school for the Department of Education of the 
Catholic University of America at Washington, D.C. The Sisters of 
the lower grades demonstrated the working of it and assured me that 
the conduct of the little ones was directed py the “Secret”. The fault, 
common to most children coming to school for the first time, of push- 
ing others was cured through a judicious repetition of questions which 
these tiny tots answered in secret, and the guilty one’s blushes were 
saved. 

Within the schools of the Archdiocese of Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, the practice of the “Secret” has been equally successful in solving 
the disciplinary problems of the infant classes. Unfortunately the 
practice has remained in the lower grades, and its possibilities for self- 
dicipline have not been tested among older pupils. In one parochial 
school the practice of the “Secret” has been elaborated until it became 
the current which propelled all the student activities for the betterment 
of the school and its students. 

“The Soil for the Seeds of Docirine”. 

Leaving the lower grades, the practice of the “Secret”? aims a‘ 
stirring up questions in the minds of the pupils just as game keepers 
beat up a fox for the field to chase and kill. When we cease to ask 
intelligent questions we cease to grow. Maisie Ward writes of G. K. 
Chesterton: 

“This theology came with the answers to all the tremendous ques- 
tions asked by life. Here the convert has one great advantage over the 
Catholic brought up in the Faith. Most of us hear the answers before 
we have asked the questions; hence intellectually we lack what G.K. 
calls ‘the soil for the seeds of doctrine’. It is nearly impossible to 
understand an answer to a question you have not formulated. And 
without the sense of urgency that an insistent question brings, many 
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people do not even try. All the years of his boyhood and early man- 
hood Chesterton was facing the fundamental questions and hammering 
out the answers”. 

With the very young children the practice of the “Secret” consist? 
in questions on conduct in school and at home proposed by the teacher. 
These questions go on with a purpose, gently, like a young mother just 
grown used to her babe and her new duties. As we move upwards the 
questions concern themselves not so much with conduct as with the 
motives or hidden springs of action. Gradually the teacher leaves the 
centre of the stage and the children assume the role of questioners, 
probing into the inner recesses of their own personalities, analyzing 
the why and wherefore of what they say and think and do. 

Within the novitiate and throughout the religious life the “par- 
ticular examen” makes the building of character and the pursuit of 
holiness a personal matter. Let us adapt it to the needs and capacity 
of the adolescent. Buttonhole an individual and during a chat with 
him drop a hint as if it came to you at the moment, the more casual the 
more effective. The hint, suggestion, seed should be directed at some 
weakness of character; for example, neglect of homework or lack of 
courtesy, which you believe this pupil should tackle at once before this 
undesirable shortcoming becomes as comfortable as a bad habit. 

“Now, John, an effort to control that temper of yours would be a 
precious ‘Secret’ to share with Our Lord, and a most acceptable gift to 
hand back to Him during Mass on Sunday”. This approach will prove 
more effective than many general lectures on the virtue of patience. 


The practice of the “Secret” among adolescents will personalize their 
religion for them. 


Serving a Person: 


“Caritas Christi urget nos”, said St. Paul. A great missionary of 
our day, Father Maturin, interprets “urget’” when he says that “St. 
Paul was not spreading a cause; he was serving a Person”. Sharing a 
secret with that Person will spur adolescents on to better themselves 
for His sake. School duties, home duties, church duties can be per- 
sonalized through self-questioning. Herein is a lever for effort which 
we have not used fully. It is a discipline which will last because its 
source is within the heart of the child. 


The practice of the “Secret” is essentially “serving a Person’, 


Lee Ward—“Gilbert Keith Chesterton”’—London: Sheed and Ward, 
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Through it adolescents are made to feel that life is nothing else but 
a trial of one’s love and devotion to Him Who loved all young hearts. 
Bringing all their conduct through the court of the “Secret”, they wiil 
spiritualize the motives and enrich their actions when done on His 
Majesty’s Service. In temptation they will man the outer defenses 
through thinking it over in secret. That tired feeling which assails 
adolescence, the nausea of effort, the burden of perseverance, the wish 
to relax can be met and defeated when elevated to serving that Person. 


Adolescents are inclined to lean too much on the gang, accepting 
their standards and following the leaders as sheep. Personalities are 
warped, absorbed, and dominated by too much hero worship. The 
practice of the “Secret” puts a pause on such particular friendships by 
probing the motives beneath them. I have appealed to many genera- 
tions of school children to shy at words, as a young horse does when 
something unusual crosses his path. The trainer brings the colt back 
again and again until fear is replaced by understanding. In tending the 
youth as he builds himself from within, we teachers are wise when we 
train adolescents to pause for a “look-see” into their thoughts, words, 
and actions. The practice of the “Secret” provides that training. 

A Children’s Mass: 

In the Parish Church at Brookland, D.C., I went Sunday after 
Sunday to hear the late Monsignor George Johnson conduct a short 
meditation at the end of the children’s Mass. The children, who 
appeared restless and tired during Mass, became alert and interested 
when Dr. Johnson began to speak. He knelt at a prie-dieu in the centre 
aisle, up near the altar rail, in front of the children, where all of them 
could see him. His words were staccato, a sentence, then a fairly long 
pause, a provocative word, a question—as if he were thinking aloud. 

“My dear children, we have finished the Holy Sacrifice, and a new 
week awaits us. Let us close our eyes and think over the week that 
has passed, be sorry for its mistakes, and face the coming week with 
the hope of doing something hard, something that may hurt in the 
doing, something that will cost effort, and demand perseverance, Now 
each of us think what we can do that will surely please Him this week 
(a fair pause). Very well, then; each of us has something decided 
upon. Promise Him that, but keep ita secret. Do not tell anyone else 
what it is. Remind yourself each day of that secret. Sometimes you 
will forget, but let that not trouble you, for He understands how diffi- 
cult it is for each one of us to keep on trying. When we meet here 
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again next Sunday, what a happy feeling it will be if we have been 
faithful to that promise, and have laid upon the altar as our special 
offering that secret kept, and that hard thing done for His sake”. 

Once a week in the upper grades (it was a Primary School), Dr. 
Johnson began the Christian doctrine period with a two-minute silence. 
The children sat at their desks, usually with their hands covering their 
eyes. Dr. Johnson sat with them, making the meditation as one of 
them. Some days he directed their thoughts to some item of school 
discipline; another time he spoke of a Gospel scene, and again on one 
of the virtues. He conducted the exercises just like a retreat master 
making the morning meditation in common. Woven into his words 
were invitations and hints for the practice of the “Secret”. 

The Parish Church was beside the school, and to it the senior 
pupils went occasionally to make a silent vigil. The children brought 
a book of their own choice; the most popular was the New Testament, 
but I often saw a Missal in use. They read a little while, and then, 
lowering the book, they closed their eyes to savour interiorly what 
thoughts came to them. The visit did not exceed ten minutes. At the 
conclusion of the visit, the Sister, who knelt in front of the children, 
led with an act of Spiritual Communion. That was the only formal 
prayer said. 


J. T. MCMAHON. 


Lyndhurst ad Benedictine 
Enuration 


iI: 


From the available records the more formal aspects of Benedictine 
education at Lyndhurst can be but guessed at. At first it seems that 
Archbishop Polding (and his guiding hand must never be forgotten 
throughout Lyndhurst’s 25 years) intended St. Mary’s to be a purely 
lay school, even though there was a widespread misconception of its 
being an ecclesiastical seminary. By 1857, however, conditions within 
the Benedictine community and the comparative lack of lay students 
were probably co-determinants in Dr. Polding’s transferring of the 
novitiate to Lyndhurst. Thus, there were under the one roof, lay and 
ecclesiastical students pursuing studies in common. There is much 
evidence of this. In 1863 there died at Lyndhurst Brother W. G. 
Collis, “a young man of very considerable talent and high promise’ who 
‘at the time of his death held the distinguished position of head of the 
school’.1. Other distinguished ecclesiastical students were W. H. 
Hynes, Cooper Scholar 1870-1, whom Mr. Justice Edmunds remember- 
ed as a postulant, and Philip Cassidy, later Archdeacon Cassidy of 
Newtown, who was a classmate of Mr. Justice Edmunds and in 18706 
was placed third in the order of the school, being beaten into that 
position by his brilliant colleagues, Edmund Butler and Walter 
Edmunds. 


A further distinction amongst the scholars was later made by 
applying the terms College and School to different groups. Lyndhurst 
College included those who had already matriculated, or were in attend- 
ance at the University, but lived at Lyndhurst. The term school was 
kept for those unmatriculated. The practice of staying at Lyndhurst 
after matriculation was common. Frequent references to such students 
occur and provision was made for them in all Lyndhurst activities. 
To these students, too, were awarded special prizes, such as those given 
Messrs. W. Edmunds and E. Butler on their leaving Lyndhurst after 
their graduation in 1874. When or how the practice grew it is now 
impossible to say, but this supervision of students’ studies while at the 
-University was definitely considered as one of Lyndhurst’s functions. 


1Freeman’s Journal, 16/12/'63. 
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At first Lyndhurst offered education which was essentially classi- 
cal and literary. Brother Lawrence's time-table for 1852 shows forty- 
eight hours per week devoted to lessons, the greater number of which 
were literary, and eight hours of morning study devoted to Latin and 
Greek. This Horarium shows a free Thursday afternoon, but gives 
no indications as to any night study or as to the hour at which the boys 
went to bed. As students began morning study at 6.30 a.m., and as 
there was no recess provided until 12.45, students must have arisen at 
5.30 a.m. in order to have attended Mass and breakfasted by 6.30 a.m. 


This Time Table, if adopted as it stands in Brother Lawrence's 
copy, must have proved arduous, and it can not be learnt how long it 
operated. By 1868, when John Lane Mullins entered the school, ‘the 
day was not difficult. Study at a quarter to seven in the morning, 
which meant being called at six o’clock. Mass was celebrated every 
morning at half past seven, followed by breakfast. After breakfast 
there was free time till nine, when school began, which continued till 
half past twelve o’clock, with a quarter of an hour’s recess before 
eleven. At one, dinner was served, and afterwards play continued till 
half-past two, when school was resumed and lasted till four o’clock. 
Play then followed till half-pas five, when study began. At half-past 
six tea came and afterwards...recreation till a quarter to eight and 
then. ..study till nine’, when night prayers were said in the Chapel. 

Unfortunately, the Hon. J. Lane Mullin’s Memories of Lyndhurst 
gives no details as to the time spent in class in studying the various 
subjects. Brother Lawrence’s Horarium shows the distribution of 
time to have been as follows :—Latin 8 hours, Greek 54 hours, English 
45 hours, Writing 25 hours, Geography 34 hours, Mathematics 9 hours, 
French 4 hours, Elocution 2 hours, History 5 hours, Christian Doctrine 
4-5 hours, and Singing 24 hours. These details of the earliest time- 
table show the broad lines on which Lyndhurst education was _ built. 
The accent throughout was literary and classical, Mathematics alone 
being admitted as an honoured rival of the classics. In the earlier 
years the sciences were neglected at Lyndhurst, but, by 1877 the curri- 
culum had widened considerably to admit Elementary Chemistry and 
Physics, and in succeeding years Lyndhurst students gained very great 
success in Science at the University. 

While convinced of the superiority of classical education, the 
directors of Lyndhurst at the same time bore in mind the needs of a 
rather fluid colonial society, and there was always at Lyndhurst an 
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element of the experimental, as the education offered was shaped to fit 
the requirements of a society very different in time and type from any 
which the Benedictines had previously served. Moreover, by the seven- 
ties world changes and the development of the physical sciences had 
made imperative the inclusion of scientific study in the curriculum. 


There seem to have been three major changes in the system of 
education as pursued at St. Mary’s, Lyndhurst. From 1852-61 Dr. 
Polding sanctioned a curriculum in the purely classical tradition, and 
widened by Music, Art, etc. This period was one during which the 
school catered for boarders only, but Lyndhurst failed to attract the 
large numbers which Dr. Polding desired, and which it was felt that 
the expanding post-goldrush economy of N.S.W. should have provided. 
By Dec., 1860, Dr. Polding was faced with a declining enrolment. 
Consequently with that fatherly affection and sympathy, which Father 
Curtis declared he always showed towards ‘the masters in their lab- 
ours”, he sanctioned a compromise with Colonial conditions, taking into 
consideration the fact that the opposition of the students to the classics, 
to Greek in particular, was probably a reflection of the prevalent 
popular prejudice against classical education as being an unsuitable pre- 
paration for a colonial life to be devoted to Commerce or to Agricul- 
tural and Pastoral pursuits. 

Therefore, from August, 1861, Lyndhurst admitted day-pupils 
and weekly boarders, ‘the details of secular instruction for these day 
pupils’ being ‘decided by the intentions, and so far as was practicable, 
by the wishes of the parents’.> In a period before Vocational Guid- 
ance had been established as normal school routine, Lyndhurst request- 
ed that the Principal of the College. ..‘might be apprised of the occu- 
pation designed for each pupil and the probable time to be devoted to 
his school life’. A ‘good English education, complete and thorough 
within its scope’, was promised to those who were ‘early to engage in 
commercial pursuits’, whilst the ‘higher training ‘through Latin and 
Greek’ was reserved for pupils remaining a ‘sufficient time. ..to secure 
some adequate proficiency’. Book-keeping and penmanship were added 
to the curriculum and later landsurveying was taught. Published re- 
ports give no satisfactory information as to the nature of the courses in 
these subjects, and prize lists give no prominence to commercial students 
as such. Nevertheless of Lyndhurst students known to follow this 


2Freeman’s Journal, 20/12/'60. 
3Prospectus Iyndhurst College, Marcti, 1861. 
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course, J. Flynn and R. Pennyfeather were to enjoy considerable suc- 
cess as District Surveyors, and R. Stanton was to become notable in 
the commercial world. 

From the reticence of reports it may be inferred that the modifica- 
tions were sanctioned but reluctantly. Dr. Polding always stressed 
‘the necessity of having Catholic youth well trained in the higher 
branches of learning that they might compete successfully with their 
fellow colonists of other denominations and maintain their proper sta- 
tion in society’.4 The need for educated Catholics was becoming more 
urgent, as the forces of Liberalism influenced even Colonial thought, 
and Dr. Polding could not hope that those who attended Lyndhurst but 
for a short time and directed their energies to a predominantly utilitar- 
ian education would prove a bulwark against these forces. To him, com- 
mercial education was but a poor substitute for deep scholarship, which 
alone was the ‘best worldly defence against that false spirit of an age 
which cultivates Liberalism in place of Christian Charity’. He feared 
that even amongst his own people shallowness of Learning and Liber- 
alism might go together. 

Dr. Polding never lost his concept of Lyndhurst’s chief function 
being the preparation of students for the University, the Civil Service 
and the Church. Therefore, despite modifications the system remain- 
ed always predominantly classical. The highest class was always thai 
preparing for matriculation, and within the school the boys were classi- 
fied according to their progress in Latin. 

Under the Classical System it was thought that from the literary 
education, progress should be made into the fields of natural philosophy. 
psychology and ethics. This was not possible during Lyndhurst’s 
initial period, but some success attended the Archbishop’s unceasing 
efforts to bring before his people the ideal of scholarship acquired by 
industry, ‘docility and patience, as in the presence of God’, and the 
Freeman’s Journal's editorial campaign which stressed the duty of par- 
ents to allow their sons to pursue higher studies armed with sound 
Catholic principles. The Catholics of N.S.W. slowly grasped the 
need for permeating all instruction by deep religious thought, and a 
few supporters enabled Dr. Quirk to embark in 1865 on a course in 
natural philosophy and logic, and, despite difficulties in obtaining text- 
books, he pursued the course for a short time with some success. Dr. 
Quirk was struggling against the burden left by his predecessor, Father 


cee 
4Address by Dr. Norbert Quirk, reported in Freeman’s Journal, 21/12/’67. 
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Felix Sheridan, and he found neither Dr. Polding’s generosity nor the 
temporary increase in enrolment of 1862 a satisfactory substitute for 
the sound finances which he hoped to obtain through a steadily increas- 
ing enrolment. In March, 1866, Dr. Quirk issued a prospectus making 
provision for a ‘modern department in which special attention’ was to 
be paid ‘to a purely commercial education including official correspon- 
dence, Book-keeping, Banking, Bills, Stock, Funds, etc.’ At the same 
time to fill those vacancies, which were a matter of surprise when one 
‘considered the wealth, the influence, the numbers of Catholics in 
N.S.W.’ a preparatory school was established. Thus, in its last decade, 
Lyndhurst was a complex institution providing for students, 8-23 years 
of age, a variety of courses. At this period under the direction of Dr. 
Quirk there was, despite the allurements of the modern course, a 
classical renaissance, and by 1871 Greek, which in other years had been 
generally disliked, had been taken up with enthusiasm. 


The school’s success at this period was unquestionably due to the 
scholarship and personality of Dr. Quirk, who had begun his associa- 
tion with Lyndhurst in 1857. He was an Honours Graduate in Arts, a 
Doctor of Laws, and his Presidency brought. Lyndhurst its greatest 
success. He was one of a line of noteworthy presidents, who included 
Abbot Gregory, a man of scholarship and vigorous courage, whose de- 
parture filled Lyndhurst students with a sense of personal loss; Arch- 
priest Sheehy (1861-64), one of Sydney’s most beloved early priests, 
who brought to St. Mary’s, Lyndhurst, the experience gained at St. 
Mary’s Seminary; and last of the line, the kindly Father John Dwyer, 
one of Lyndhurst’s earliest novices, and a man of ‘imposing, gentle- 
manly bearing, with a frank manner and a winning smile which made 
everyone his friend’. 


The Lyndhurst Presidents were assisted by highly qualified and 
widely experienced staffs, thoroughly anxious for the progress of 
those under their care; a place was also found for junior masters, who 
were sometimes graduate ex-students of Lyndhurst. In the earlier 
days divinity students had been employed as teachers, but by 1877 the 
practice seems to have died. 

The outstanding member of the staff in Lyndhurst’s final years 
was Dom Placid Quirk, the most loved of the professors. At his death 
in 1890, an Illawarra newspaper spoke of him as a ‘ripe scholar and 
excellent linguist’, but his remarkable popularity at Lyndhurst was due 
rather to his ‘singular sweetness of manner,. . . his tenderness of heart’ 
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and that consideration of others which were characteristic of him. “He 
was a good sport, took a hand in and encouraged games; he was a kind 
teacher who realised some of the difficulties that beset students’ and in 
the administration of punishment he was most fair. In the classroom. 
or sometimes more informally under the trees in the garden, Dom 
Placid managed to make his subjects live, for always his teaching 
appealed to the heart as well as to the head. Years later a member of 
his Classics Class could well remember the vivid teaching which so 
moved the students that they ‘marched in company with the Greek 
army under Cyrus,...lamented the death of Cyrus and hated the in- 
trigues of the Persian Satrap Tissaphernes’.» Some of Dom Placid’s 
success was undoubtedly due to his ability to correlate knowledge, so 
that in a lesson on the Aeneid, he could point to Vergil as being among 
the ‘prophets of the Divine Advent’, and note that the Church’s liturgy 
had been enriched by the ‘Salve Sancte Parens’ of the Fifth Book of 
the Aeneid. Nor was his ability confined to the Classics. Dom Placid 
was equally at home in current literature, and warmed his pupils’ hearts 
by illustrating his points by references to the latest novels by Dickens, 
or Disraeli, or Henry Kendall’s latest poem. 

With such professors backed by the century old tradition, the dir- 
ectors of Lyndhurst felt confident, as Dr. Quirk declared, that they 
could set as the goal of study something ‘higher and better than super- 
ficiality, flashness and display’. In the pursuit of deep scholarship 
the students followed a programme which seems rather overwhelming, 


even if the highest class was older than present Fifth Year students in 
Secondary Schools. 


In Classics, the senior classes read more widely than present 
pupils ; a typical year’s texts being Demosthenes ‘On the Crown’, a play 
by Euripides, four Ciceronian orations and the first book of the Satires 
of Horace. These were the texts in 1875. Ancient and modern His- 
ory were also studied, the field being both wide and deep. For one 
section of British history, a part of Hallam’s Constitutional History 
was the text. Wide outside reading was encouraged by a series of 
prize essays, and made possible by the splendid Library. 


The manuscripts and ecclesiastical treasures stored in the Library 
were of particular assistance in the study of Ecclesiastical History. Ip 
the preparatory school this study progressed along Bible History lines 


>Hon. J. Mullins, ‘Memories of Lyndhurst’, M 
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but in the secondary department, a more modern and detailed course 
was followed. Benedictine missionary work in Europe was stressed 
in particular, and no effort was spared to develop in the boys a love of 
the rich Benedictine tradition. 


In the study of Christian Doctrine, Dr. Polding insisted on a high 
standard being maintained, and to that end he sometimes conducted the 
Catechism Examinations himself. On such occasions he was impress- 
ed by the ‘boys’ earnest search after knowledge’, and by the thorough- 
ness with which they had been instructed. The instruction included a 
course of spiritual reading which the superiors at Lyndhurst, realising 
‘the fallacy of cultivating the intellect without touching the heart’, saw 
would give the formal dogma a greater reality. The boys were also 
given every opportunity of becoming familiar with the ceremonies and 
traditions of the Church. Divine Office was said in choir; the pupils 
were present at ordinations and at monastic professions; Holy Week 
ceremonies at the Cathedral were witnessed and each year, Mr. Justice 
Edmunds remembered, Dr. Polding visited Lyndhurst on Maundy 
Thursday and washed the feet of 12 small boys. 

Amongst the small boys, whose feet were so washed in 1868, was 
John Lane Mullins, who has left an account of the ceremony— 


‘The Archbishop of Sydney, Dr. Polding, followed the 
ancient rite of the Washing of the Feet, and each of us in turn had 
ome foot moistened and dried by His Grace, who then kissed the 
instep and imparted a blessing, and gave us a little book as a 
souvenir of the occasion’. 

The boys at Lyndhurst were made to feel the pulsing life of the 
Church, and, therefore, they were taken on 8th December, 1868, to wit- 
ness the laying of the foundation stone of St. Mary’s Cathedral, for 
such excursions were judged as valuable in giving life to education. 

A similar vitality inspired the teaching of French and Mathemat- 
ics. In these subjects, it is rather difficult to gauge the scope of the 
courses, but examination reports leave no doubt as to the efficacy of the 
methods employed. In French, the boys were very frequently instruct- 
ed by Frenchmen, whose employment points to a degree of enthusiasm 
for the direct method, which is highly approved by modern education- 
ists ; in Mathematics, too, the method employed—that of basing instruc- 
tion on the Mathematical principles involved—was commended by such 
external examiners, as Professor Pell, and is still endorsed. The 
course followed at Lyndhurst was a little less difficult than the present 
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Leaving Certificate (N.S.W.) pass course, but within that scope great 
success was attained. 

At Lyndhurst the work was judged primarily through an elaborate 
internal examination system. No master examined his own pupils, and 
the senior classes were given papers set and corrected by the leading 
scholars of the day. The list of examiners included, Dr. Woolley, an 
Anglican clergyman and Chancellor of Sydney University ; Professor 
Pell, Professor of Mathematics within the University; Dr. Forrest, the 
Rector of St. John’s; Pére Garavelle and outstanding scholars and pro- 
fessional men, such as Dr. Donovan, Dr. Patterson, W. C. Curtis, 
M.A., and Messrs. Butler and Edmunds. 

Lyndhurst examinations were not ‘formality or perfunctory dis- 
play’. For ten days an average of eight hours was spent in sounding 
the boys’ knowledge. Even the younger boys faced exams in which 
‘nearly every subject occupied over three hours’ continuous writing’. 
Th marking of these papers was rigorous, the best testimony of this 
being the comparatively low marks gained at Lyndhurst by those who 
in succeeding years gained University Honours. 


In 1871 Dr. Quirk showed himself alive to the disadvantages 
attendant on long examinations, but in gauging the capacities and de- 
ficiencies of the pupils, so that they might be given individual guidance 
and instruction in the following term, it was felt that on the whole the 
advantages outweighed the disadvantages. The tone of the examiners’ 
reports and of the head masters’ was usually one of satisfaction, reach- 
ing heights of triumph on rare occasions. An exception occurred, 
however, in 1876, when at the mid-winter examinations there were com- 
plaints of marked indifference in attitude and mediocrity in perform- 
ance. 

This complaint of low standards, however, came from Lyndhurst, 
rather than from the External Examiners, whose reports abound with 
references to fine appreciation of thought and style, of excellence in 
translation and of facility and accuracy in the solution of mathematical 
problems. In 1875 Dr. Forrest wrote:—‘I don’t remember having 
seen a more accurate translation of difficult and peculiar Latin than 
Flynn’s’, In 1860 he had found the papers on Xenophon and Roman 
History from the foundation to the destruction of Carthage varied and 
comprehensive and the style of reply of very high order. ‘The student's 
acquaintance with Roman History’. he wrote, ‘was at once extensive 
and accurate, and some of the papers on the character of Xenophon were 
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beautiful as pieces of English composition’ and displayed great talent, 
great industry and considerable knowledge. That year Dr. Woolley’s 
examination of the senior Latin class led him to praise ‘the minute and 
conscientious accuracy in the teaching and the method of translation’ 
which he considred conducive ‘to earnest scholarship and to the spirited 
rendering of the author’s meaning’. 


Dr. Woolley was always a firm friend of Lyndhurst and he was 
wont to declare that the University’s best Greek scholars came from St. 
Mary’s, Lyndhurst. His death in 1866 was sincerely mourned by 
students. Ex-students remembered his frequently visits, and the debt 
owed by them to his practical sympathy, which had inspired hopes and 
effaced disappointments. Dr. Woolley’s active participation in the 
work of Benedictine education could not have failed to impress boys 
growing up in a society in which sectarianism was fast developing. 


With lessons thus taught, by living example rather than by dult 
precept, the school tone was very high, especially as Scholarship for its 
own sake was eschewed. What was considered important was sound 
religious, moral, social, and physical training. Therefore, Monsieur 
Laborde’s report of 1867, whilst saying less of scholarly standards in 
nevertheless significant. He wrote ‘I am thoroughly satisfied with’ the 
boys’ ‘courtesy towards myself, with the attention they have bestowed 
upon my instruction and with the earnestness with which they have 
applied themselves to the study of the French language’.’ Because 
high marks in examination were not the ultimate criterion, that report 
was considered as pleasing as Pére Garavelle’s of 1871, which declared 
that ‘some of the French translations could not have been better’. Pupils 
who worked hard and honestly, and yet did not get high places were 
encouraged to feel satisfaction in ‘the knowledge and the pleasing 
thought of having worked for conscience’s sake and of having done 
their duty’.8 This was the high ideal held before Lyndhurst boys and 
Dom Placid could, at the end of 1874’s ‘happy Labours’, declare that 
the senior students had a real ‘love of learning, a spirit of manly 
patience in work, and a thorough dissatisfaction with half knowledge. 
shallowness and pretentiousness’.? 

One can easily understand that the discipline of such a school was 


that self-discipline, which modern psychology recognises as on the 
LE a ee 
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8Dom Placid Quirk, Freeman’s Journal, 1/8/'74. 
Sidem, Dec., 1874. 
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highest level rd conduct. The monks’ own love of the Holy Rule was 
reflected in the boys themselves, and ‘love of discipline’ was found 
amongst them by Prior Sheridan, who in 1865 noted their reverence 
for their superiors and their strict observance of religious duties. The 
boys were not perfect, however, and the standards set by sympathetic 
masters were school boy standards. The boys’ conduct was a source 
of satisfaction, but, at the same time, Dr. Quirk admitted faults such as 
spring from the levity incidental to their age’.1° On rare occasions 
harsher treatment had to be adopted, but on one occasion only is refer- 
ence made to expulsion. This record is the more noteworthy when one 
considers that Lyndhurst students had not been conditioned to docility 
by years of school life begun at an early age, for parents grown sud- 
denly rich often enrolled students, who had already the habits of man- 
hood, and who found the discipline of a monastic school very irksome. 
When Dr. Birmingham took his Twelve Apostles of similar age and 
social background to study in Ireland, ‘they brought many grey hairs’, 
John O’Brien relates, ‘to those responsible for the good conduct of the 
Carlow College’, but it seems that at Lyndhurst, however, the Bene- 
dictines rightly gauged the calibre of the boys and the society from 
which they came, and the monks achieved their aim of producing 
Catholic gentlemen. Through their labours Dr. Polding’s plan for an 
educated laity was achieving a scholarly fruitfulness. 
M. FORSTER. 
(To be continued.) 


10X mas Report, Dec., 1865. Y 
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Catholic Gistory for Catholic Schools 


Summary: There is one true story of mankind, and only one: that is the 
Catholic story of man, Catholic history. But Catholic children do not learn that 
story. Too often they are still being taught, under a secular (i.e., pagan) sylla- 
bus, a disintegrated history which is, at best, seriously inadequate, and as a story 
almost meaningless. 

Obviously always far from ideal, this neglect of truth in history, where the 
truth is intimately connected with the Faith, is peculiarly dangerous to-day. 

On the other hand, the Catholic view of history, strenuously propounded, 
could do great good ina disillusioned world. 

We suggest, therefore, that the reintegration of education in Catholic truth 
should begin with history. 


“Tt was his loving design, centred in Christ, to give history its fulfil- 
ment by resuming everything in him, all that is in heaven, all that is on 
earth, summed up in him”. (Eph. IL, 9-10.) 

Since history is the story of man, and since there can be only one 
story of man—for it is a true story—there is not, strictly speaking, 
any such thing as Catholic history. There is simply history, the story 
itself, the same for all men and all creeds. On the other hand, the 
word Catholic does add something to the general idea of history. 
Etymologically Catholic history is universal history, the whole story 
as against all limitation of history to periods or nations or movements. 
Again there is a Catholic interpretation of history, a Catholic version 
of the story of man, the only true version of the story. That interpre- 
tation is succinctly outlined in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. History as taught to Catholics should be Catholic in both 
these senses; it should be the whole story, and it should be the true 
story. Any other teaching of history, limited or “secular”, is inade- 
quate and false. 

A story without a meaning is absurd. We must look for some 
meaning in the story of mankind. It is, of course, an incomplete story, 
but it is not without meaning, not totally unintelligible. On the other 
hand, just as a story is unintelligible if it is not told from the beginning, 
at least in summary form, so the history of man is unintelligible if the 
first chapters are omitted ; just as a story loses all meaning if incidents 
essential to its understanding are omitted, so history, also, is meaning- 
less if any of its essential “incidents” are omitted ; just as a story is 
mere nonsense if the chief character is passed over in silence, so history, 
too, is nonsense if God is not mentioned in its telling (for you cannot 
secularize history: man’s Creator made that doubly impossible at the 
Incarnation, when He stooped to become an “historical person’) : 
finally, just as an incident in a story, narrated out of its context, may 
be interesting but cannot be understood apart from the story, so also do 
historical periods, nations and movements, taken apart from the general 
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story of man, lose most of their significance.t I have laboured this 
concept of history as a story in order to stress what I consider the two 
serious, indeed fatal, defects of modern history courses, their limitation 
and their secularization. 

Despite some notable local efforts to improve the Catholic history 
syllabus, Catholic children are still, generally speaking, learning history 
under the state syllabuses, under a system vitiated by these two defects. 
History is atomized, departmentalized, divided into periods and move- 
ments—and so destroyed. It is also secularized: religion is given at 
best an incidental place, as an historical phenomenon of dwindling sig- 
nificance. If we consider now the causes of the first of these defects, 
the atomization of history, we shall, I think, discover that it springs 
from the second, the attempt to teach a secularized history, and that 
there is the root of the problem. 

Arnold Toynbee, in the Introduction to his monumental “Study of 
History”, attempts to account for the unnatural division of history, the 
tearing of the seamless web, on the analogy of the Division of Labour 
introduced by the Industrial Revolution. He argues that such violence 
is offered by this division to the “deep impulse to envisage and compre- 
hend the whole of life....imminent in the mind of the historian.... 
that the historians would almost certainly have revolted against this 
tyranny if there had not been a second dominant institution in contem- 
porary Western life which has appeared to make unity of vision still! 
compatible with the industrialization of historical thought. ...the Sov- 
ereign State, which is inspired in our “democratic” age by the spirit of 
Nationality”. For Toynbee the mechanistic principles of modern 
scholars have received help in the work of departmentalizing history 
from their nationalism and that of their readers, so that they are con- 
tent to ignore history as the story of mankind and to make of it the 
story of anation, their own. Without doing violence to his thought we 
may add that the new loyalty to the Communist idea, which is bidding 
to efface Nationalism, is influencing contemporary historians to continue 
the departmentalization of history as the story of economic and socia! 
movements, as well as to attempt to integrate it afresh as the story of 
one great socio-economic movement, This explanation by Toynbee is 
satisfactory as an account of the psychological state of the historians, 


but we may seek deeper for an historical reason for the disintegration 
of contemporary history. 
1The story of individual persons taken apart from the whole story of the race 


do make sense, since the value of the person is absolute; the story of individual 
persons is not History. 
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This disintegration of history is but one effect and a sign of the 
all-round disintegration of contemporary life. When men lose sight of 
any final end, and take means for ends: when they speak of liberty 
(some of them), or of order and “the discipline of the masses” (the 
others), as their ultimate desire, but cannot tell why they would have 
liberty or discipline; when they speak of planning, a planned economy, 
security, but do not know why, in the last analysis, they want these 
things; when the comforts, the toys, the amenities, all the vehicles of 
life, are perfected, but for men and women who do not know where 
they are going; when technique displaces art, the manner for the 
matter; when the words in literature overshadow the message; when, 
in general, the whole “civilized” world is busy doing nothing of any 
moment. and doing it with great efficiency—then the disintegration of 
life is complete, and that disintegration will reach to every sphere of 
human activity. When God, the Foundation of all, is ignored the 
fabric of life goes to pieces. In education the lack of any unifying 
purpose or idea is obvious: in the system under which even Catholic 
children are taught there is no common end or aim in education. The 
very word has lost its meaning. “Preparation for a job” has taken 
its place. Even within the limits of one subject, one of the those educa- 
tional atoms, the pulverizing process has found its way: history is re- 
duced to rubble, and schoolboys and girls study movements and 
periods.? 


The educationalists are torn between two desires: like all rational 
beings they instinctively look for meaning in the world, they would 
unify history if they felt it possible; but they despair of finding any 
meaning. Since they are afraid to adopt any of the current interpre- 
tations, they decide that there can be no meaning. They are content 
that history should be a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. They reject three common clues to the riddle of 
history, the clues we can roughly designate the Rousseau-Darwinian, 
the Nietsche-Hitlerian and the Marxian. 


The Rousseau-Darwin Age, with its religion of the Perfectibility 
of Man and of necessary, rectilinear Progress, has passed. Not even 
Mr. H. G. Wells now believes that the progress of man from the anthro- 
poid ape to the scientist according to necessary laws is to lead us to the 
millenium. Homo Sapiens has not played the game. Again just as 


2Nations are considered a little vulgar and regrettable among the professors, 
nowadays. 
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Progress failed under its own test, time, so the Nietschean theory has 
failed under its own chosen test, combat: the Super-Race, whose evolu- 
tion and eventual superiority was to explain all, has failed in war. 
Finally, to the unbiassed observer, the Marxian interpretation seems 
also to be futile, since it has failed notably to find its fulfilment wher- 
ever it has been put to the test of Communism. Although historical 
thought had been seriously affected by the materialism of Marx’s teach- 
ing, as we shall point out below—it is common knowledge—the full 
historical-idea of Marx has failed. Marx saw all the action and 
counter-action of history as a preparation (dialectical not rectilinear ) 
for the coming of the Golden Age. As Kenneth Walker says, he “fore~ 
told that after the abolition of all private property, and a subsequent 
and temporary period of transition, a classless, international and fully 
democratic form of society would be evolved. In such a society all 
forms of state coercion would be unnecessary and police, law courts, 
prisons and standing armies would automatically disappear. Even the 
most enthusiastic advocates of Communism will have to admit that this 
Golden Age of personal liberty and of universal plenty is still a long 
way off in that country which for the past quarter of a century claims 
to be putting into practice the theories of Marx. Russia can scarcely 
be regarded as a country which is remarkable for the personal liberty 
of its citizens’. The Communist Manifesto declared that “the prole- 
tariats have nothing to lose but their chains”. They have not lost them 
in Russia; they have become an essential part of their life, and they 
refuse to part with them. 

Three clues to the riddle of history; three false clues. What other 
solutions are offered? Bertrand Russell denies any solution. Man’s 
life on earth is a bad joke perpetrated by unconscious, irresponsible, 
humourless Nature, and ‘only on the firm foundation of unyielding de- 
spair can the soul’s habitation henceforth be built’. That is the fate of 
Homo Sapiens: the end of the Age of Man. 

But there is another solution. The Catholic Church claims to have 
the clue which gives meaning to history. She says that the professors 
have forgotten God. God is the end of man’s endeavour. Man was 
created to praise, reverence and serve God, and so to save his soul, and 
to make this possible the Son of God became man at the central moment 
of history. With that clue the story of man makes sense. With God 
as the Beginning, the ‘Chief Character’ and the End, history is seen as 
the story of God’s dealings with man and man’s return to God. 

Before attempting an analysis of history under the light of the 
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Faith, it is fitting to enumerate the dangers to Catholic children of 
allowing them to adopt an un-Catholic attitude to history, of submitting 
them to a meaningless, disintegrated, pagan, historical syllabus. The 
first effect, as every teacher knows, is that very few children want to 
study history. Their parents see no reason for it: it will not help to- 
wards ‘a good job’, nor does it compensate for this defect by seeming 
to have any purpose. It is, therefore, being shouldered out of the 
school course by the ‘useful subjects’, science and mathematics; and 
rightly so, if it is the atomized history now current. Henry Ford’s 
‘History is bunk’ is quite true of this atomized history. 

A second defect of the modern secularized history is much more 
pernicious, backed as it is by the defects of the whole syllabus. Child- 
ren grow up, under the present system in Catholic schools, with the 
unconscious mental attitude that religion and life are separate, each 
valid in its own sphere, but not to be mixed. I know that Catholic 
educators will deny this: ‘Such a Modernist outlook is barred from our 
schools’. Nevertheless, it is true; and will remain true until Catholic 
children are taught under a syllabus inspired by and drawn up accord- 
ing to Catholic principles, instead of under a secular—that is, pagan— 
syllabus, which is ineffectively exorcised by the addition of a Christian 
Doctrine period and a ‘Catholic atmosphere’. The atomization of 
education could not be more fundamental than it is here; and its evils 
must be immense. It is in History that this division of truth is most 
harmful. In Christian Doctrine class one code of morality is taught, 
one ideal of character is proposed, one attitude towards this world’s 
goods propounded; in History class men, nations and _ institutions 
which fall far short of these ideals are held up for admiration. In 
fact, the whole History syllabus may implicitly contradict the Catholic 
view of life; and not all the warnings and special safeguards of the 
Catholic teacher will counterbalance the authority of the printed word 
and the tyranny of the examination. One example: The usual History 
syllabus, not yet dominated by the Marxian historical idea, presumes 
that the cardinal event in history was the ‘rediscovery of man’ and his 
self-assertion at the time of the Italian Renaissance and the German 
Reformation, the reawakening of the native genius of man in the South 
and the North. The Catholic opinion of these events is well expressed 
by Professor Arnold Toynbee, the great English historian, not himself 
a Catholic, in his Burge Lecture for 1940, and by Nicholas Berdyaev, a 
Russian Orthodox, in his Meaning of History. Though these great 
non-Catholic historians have discovered the truth about the Renais 
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sance, the children of Catholics are still being given a false view of 
that and many other historical events. Toynbee says: 


“Our present view of history focusses attention on the rise of our 
modern Western secular civilisation as the latest great new event 
in the world. As we follow that rise, from the first premonition 
of it in the genius of Frederick II Hohenstaufen, through the 
Renaissance to the eruption of democracy and science and modern 
scientific technique, we think of all this as being the great new 
event in the world which demands our attention and commands our 
admiration. If we can bring ourselves to think of it, instead, as 
one of the vain repetitions of the Gentiles—an almost meaningless 
repetition of something that the Greeks and Romans did before us 
and did supremely well—then the greatest new event in the history 
of mankind will be seen to bea very different one. The greatest 
new event will then not be the monotonous rise of yet another 
secular civilisation out of the bosom of the Christian Church in the 
course of these latter centuries; it will still be the Crucifixion and 
its spiritual consequences... .” 
And Berdyaev: 


“....when man follows the path of self-affirmation, ceases to re- 
spect the higher principles and asserts his self-sufficiency, he ex- 
terminates and denies his true self according to the laws of an 
inexorable dialectic. To affirm himself and preserve the source of 
his creative energy, man must affirm God as well....Such is the 
inexorable path followed by atheistic humanism in modern history 
The individualism that knows neither bond nor authority disinteg- 


rates individuality..... The whole of humanist history therefore 
culminates in anti-humanism”. 
Again: 


“Modern man, in pursuit of his aim to dominate the world has 
become its slave. And having lost his entity in this way, he must 


now once more renounce the world in order to become its ruler and 
not its slave’. ) 


Too few Catholic children are learning even to-day about the Renais- 
sance era, ‘our time’, this truth, that it was a carnival of human pride, 
while the God Whom man refused to know, in His infinite patient love, 
allowed man to make a fool of himself in order that the world might 
learn its lesson in the only way possible, the hard way—pathei mathos. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate effect of the false, inadequate, 
atomized, pagan history is that Catholics of the rising generation will 
be unprepared to meet the new interpretation of history, taught in and 
diffused from Russia. The Marxian historical teaching is clear-cut and 
well integrated in a system of life. Its appeal is well shown by Chris- 
topher Dawson in the fifth chapter of his Religion and the Modern 
State. The Red story of man makes sense in itself, and it fits the Red 
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philosophy of life. Against it, the history learnt in Australian schools 
is not a complete story, is not a story at all since it makes no sense, and 
is not related to the Catholic philosophy of life. Of course, the trouble 
lies deeper than that. If we are to give our children an adequate 
Catholic education, we must cut loose from all State systems with their 
pagan basis and integrate our whole syllabus on our Catholic founda- 
tion. We must be totalitarian to meet a totalitarian foe. Hitler has 
shown the way. Ernest Green says, with some exaggeration: 

“Hitler revolutionized the whole philosophy of education in twelve 

to eighteen months, and after five years’ experience no youth of 

fifteen or more in Germany could have explained the meaning of 
tolerance or performed an open act of mercy. In five years the 
school generation became a collective mass, shouting the same 
slogans, thinking the same thoughts, despising the same decencies 
of life, a mob of young robots as obedient to manipulation as 

Punch and Judy....” 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. Perhaps the plea that Catholics have had 
to fall in step with State systems or lose their rights to educate their 
children has a certain validity. But, perhaps, the time has arrived to 
stand by our principles: to educate, not simply to prepare for examina- 
tions ; and to educate on a Christian basis, not on a pagan basis elevated 
by half an hour’s Christian Doctrine. Any further discussion of the 
present system would be out of place in a paper on history; but history 
is one of the departments where Catholic children suffer most under a 
pagan syllabus. ? 

The Catholic idea of history, since it is part and parcel of our 
Faith, is known to all, though perhaps not precisely as an_ historical 
idea. History is simply the working out in time of the eternal Purpose 
of God, ‘kept hidden from the beginning of time in the all-creating 
mind of God’ (Eph. III, 9). Ina fuller explanation, history is the 
story of the interaction of the Will of God, Which knows no failure, 
and the collective wills of men. We may see history as a story told on 
the ticker-tape, continuous, building on all that has passed and disap- 
peared; or as a tapestry, woven throughout by the Hand of God and 
the hands of men, ever-various, perhaps bewildering and unintelligible 
when viewed in segments, but when seen as a whole demonstrating the 
directive purpose and master plan of God. More, to eyes enlightened 
by Faith every section of that tapestry is a drama, complete and mean- 
ingful in itself, since the life of every individual person must reveal, 
as much as will the life of the race, the wise purpose of God. Unlike 
the Communistic theory which subordinates individuals throughout 
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time to the good of man in the final millenium, the Catholic appreciates 
the ultimate value of every man and sees in each human life the pattern 
traced by the finger of God. 

But that is not all. God could have remained outside history, dir- 
ecting its course; but after the original convulsion of history when the 
will of man refused to submit to God, God by one stroke changed his~ 
tory and gave history an absolute spiritual value. 

“The incarnation is itself in a sense the divine fruit of history— 

of the fulness of time—and finds its extension and completion in 


the historical life of the Church”. : 
The place of Our Lord in history and the place of the Incarnation 


cannot be better expressed than in those words of St. Paul: ‘It was His 
loving design, centred in Christ, to give history its fulfilment by resum- 
ing everything in Him, all that is in heaven, all that is on earth, summed 
up in him’, (£ph. I, 9-10.) And the Church celebrates and honours 
this fact in the Feast of the Kingship of Christ. Henceforward for 
mankind there is real historical progress from the moment of God’s 
promise to Abraham until the end of time. No longer must man feel 
that the wheel of birth, growth and death turns for all under the sun. 
Empires, civilizations, cultures will rise and as surely fall; but amidst 
all this false appearance of progress the eternal purpose of God, the 
work of God and man ‘to build up the frame of Christ’s body’ (Eph. 
IV, 13), goes on uninterrupted in each individual soul and in the race. 
With unshakable optimism we know that in the end ‘we shall reach 
perfect manhood, that maturity which is proportioned to the completed 
growth of Christ’ (Jbid). Towards that day everything conspires, 
everything has its work to do. That day gives a purpose to what 
would otherwise seem futility. On that day history will have served 
its purpose, the plan of God in every soul and in all creation will have 
been fulfilled in Christ, and history will then be no'more. 

This view of history, which sees it as the record of the action of 
God in time, and gives the primacy to the spiritual realities, must be 
implicit in all the history taught in Catholic schools. It is obvious that 
no history course which recommends the consideration of human 
events, movements, nations, cultures or civilizations as things apart 
from the general story of man, or excludes from the story the action of 
God (which alone gives it sense), and would account for all things by 
economic or other material causes, can be accepted as adequate, or 
indeed tolerable, in Catholic schools. Catholic teachers, on the other 
hand, should be quite capable of imparting the correct historical out- 
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look, since their religion itself demands such an outlook in themselves. 

It should be noted that Catholic history does not mean Church 
history, or historical apologetics, or a romantic glorification of medieval 
civilization, or of European culture. It is much wider than what is 
generally understood as Church history, which deals only with the 
comparatively recent past and with a small portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. Much wider than that, history looks back beyond the Incarna- 
tion into the dimness of the ages to the first evidences of man; and 
before and after that central Event, it may treat no man in no land as 
insignificant, knowing as it does that God lived and died to save all men 
in all lands. 


The introduction of apologetics into history will not be necessary 
when the errors and prejudices of non-Catholic historians are no longer 
read from text books in Catholic classrooms. When we tell the whole 
story there will be no need for laborious digressions on the Spanish 
Inquisition, the ‘bad Popes’, the decline of the Roman Empire, and so 
on; there will be no need to paint only the white and omit the black 
from the picture of medieval Europe. The truth will be sufficient. 
God does not need us to put ‘favourable interpretations’ on the working 
out of His purpose. John Lingard’s words about his History are full 
of meaning: ‘Through the work I made it a rule to tell the truth, 
whether it made for us or against us’. God is not served by any 
zealous straining of the truth in His favour. 


It would be a great error to limit Catholic history to the story of 
‘Europe’, European or Western culture. JBelloc’s ‘The Faith is 
Europe: and Europe is the Faith’ is open to misunderstanding. It is 
‘Europe’ that will perish if she does not return to the Faith; but the 
Faith does not need Europe, great as the culture of Europe has been. 
Civilizations, cultures, empires and nations serve their purpose under 
God's providence and then pass away. St. Paul, for example, Apostle 
of the Gentiles, Jew of Tarsus and Roman citizen was the heir of the 
Semitic, Hellenic and Roman cultures. From each of them he drew 
what each had to give; they passed away and the Church remained, en- 
riched by their legacy through him. The genius of every age and every 
culture has given something of value to the Church. Greece, Rome, 
Byzantium, the peculiar genius of the Norman stock, the toleration 
which sprang from the catastrophe of the Reformation, the Anglo- 
Saxon dominance, the technica] skill of the modern age—each has con- 
tributed to the vigour or the spread of the Church. And the passing 
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of our age, of ‘Europe’, means not that the Christian Faith has failed 
as a world religion, but that ‘Europe’, dying now from a suicidal stroke 
of four hundred years past, can no longer serve the purposes of God 
But nothing is lost: the intellectual and artistic enrichment of the 
Church which Greece and Rome gave remain; to them may be added 
whatever the East with its varied and ancient cultures can bring. 
Arnold Toynbee’s vision of the future is a noble vision: 


“And then one may look forward to what may happen when 
Caesar’s Empire decays—for Caesar’s Empire always does decay 
after a run of a few hundred years. What may happen is that 
Christianity may be left as the spiritual heir of all the other higher 
religions, from the post-Sumerian rudiment of one in the worship 
of Tammuz and Ishtar down to those that in A.D. 1940 are still 
living separate lives side by side with Christianity, and of all the 
philosophies from Ikhanton’s to Hegel’s; while the Christian 
Church as an institution may be left as the social heir of all the 
other churches and all the civilizations”. 

So much, therefore, for what Catholic history is mot: it is again the 


complete story of man redeemed. 

The reform in history teaching may not be delayed. We said 
above that apologetics have no place in history; but most certainly his- 
tory has its place in apologetics. At the present time the apologetic 
value of history for the Church is probably greater than ever before, 
and that for two reasons: firstly, because to-day men can clearly see 
that the ‘sensate culture’ of the Renaissance era has ‘failed’, has with 
the passage of time inevitably lost its power to create or to satisfy; and 
secondly, because concurrently with that decline of a culture some re- 
turn to Orthodoxy and to God can be seen in those sciences where re- 
ligion was until recently discredited. 

The decline of what Sorokin well calls ‘sensate culture’-—the end 
of our time—must affect deeply those who were taught to see in the 
Age of Humanism and the Age of Reason the highest achievement in 
the unfinished story of man. The Age of Science was to be the final 
step in progress towards human perfection. The event, the unmistak- 
able relapse towards barbarism, must affect our good pagan contempor- 
aries in one of two ways. Some few will be satisfied, with Russell, to 
base their lives on ‘the firm foundation of unyielding despair’. The 
rest will not be satisfied that the world is a poor joke, but will humbly 
start to look for the errors in their reading of history. Many of these 


3As Sorokin says, “When the tragic ‘dies irae’ falls upon themselves, then at 


once they lose their empty optimism and turn into the clownish wailers of the 
historical circus”. 
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men are men from the offices, the land and the factory; they can only 
learn the truth from the expressed opinions of their Catholic fellows in 
conversation, in the Press or over the air. An historically formed mind 
is, therefore, essential to the apostolic Catholic. 

“The rival philosophies [says Arnold Lunn} have been exposed 

for the shoddy substitutes which they are, but the one great obstacle 

to a Christian revival still remains to be overcome, the traditional 

reluctance of ninety-nine Christians out of a hundred to make the 

slightest effort to convert their non-Christian neighbours”. 
That traditional reluctance would be greatly lessened if Christians 
understood, and could demonstrate, that what are called the ‘funda- 
mental decencies of life’, on which their good pagan neighbours base 
their lives, are but the remnant of the Christian heritage. The Ameri- 
cans of 1776 thought that the equality and freedom of all men were 
‘self-evident’. But they were not self-evident to Hitler or Stalin any 
more than to Aristotle. Rosalind Murray’s Good Pagan’s Failure 
shows how all the good things valued by the men of the great Age of 
Man have crumbled away because God, the one thing necessary, was 
excluded from their world. She compares the Good Pagan to a. 

“jealous lover who has killed his beloved to keep her all his own. 

He holds her body cold and inanimate, he is the master of the life- 

less thing, but all that made her what she was, is gone. He holds 

an empty likeness in his arms and soon even that will perish, 

putrefy”. 
Chesterton’s question in the mouth of King Alfred waits its answer 
still: 

“What have the strong gods given? 

Where have the glad gods led? 

When Guthrum sits on a hero’s throne 

And asks if he’s dead”. 
And the answer is still the same: 

“Therefore your end is on you, 

Is on you and your kings, 

Not for a fire in Ely’s fen, 

Not that your gods are nine or ten, 

But because it is only Christian men 

Guard even heathen things”. 
The historical fact that we live just at the time when the Good Pagan is 
being pushed off the stage and the Bad Pagan is taking his place makes 
it the more necessary to have our youth prepared to win the Good 
Pagans to the Heart of Christ, where alone even their pagan decencies 


can be preserved. 
Together with the ‘Decline of the West’ a limited return to Ortho- 
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doxy is to be noticed, as we said, among the scientists, a tendency ‘to 
justify the ways of God to men. Religion is no longer told to come into 
line with science, or perish. Rather, science shows more and more that 
the claims of religion are not absurd, but can be supported by scientific 
evidence. In philosophy, Bergson has led the return to God, and his 
influence has been felt in every branch of science. In anthropology, the 
atheists of the nineteenth century have been succeeded by Dr. Schmidt, a 
Catholic priest. In archaeology, men like Langdon, Marston and 
Albright demonstrate the truth of the Bible by evidence from their exca- 
vations. The change is no less striking in history. Except in Soviet 
Russia and among its supporters, whose faith outweighs their reason, 
the belief in necessary rectilinear progress and the perfectibility of man 
has died after the two great wars. The contrast may be summed up in 
the two figures: Gibbon, the arrogant pagan of The Decline and Fall, 
and Toynbee, the questing believer of the Burge Lecture. This change of 
heart among the historians is a valuable apologetic argument at the 
moment, and affords another strong motive for the abandonment of a 
history course founded on falsity. 

Equally imperative is the need of forestalling and counteracting the 
influence of the Marxian historical school which can find no historical 
causes except material, economic ones. Its materialistic influence ex- 
tends far beyond the limits of the Communist faithful, and its plausibil- 
ity is increased by the modern tendency to concentrate attention on mod- 
ern history, the history of an age when economic causes have been un- 
mistakably strong, when Mammon has ruled and there was nc time for 
God. In the Australian Quarterly for March, 1946, there is a plea for 
economic history in schools. That is the view of history being taught in 
our Australian Universities to the teachers of the rising generation; and 
unless Catholic children are taught Catholic history, that is the history 
they will be taught. They will be taught that, willy-nilly, it is money 
that rules the world, not God. 

The reform for which this article pleads is only one step towards 
the integration and desecularization of the whole system of Catholic 
education. When the Catholic schools of Australia are able to give 
Catholic children a fully Catholic education, the cardinal place of 
history, as the story of man and God’s dealings with man, and also as 
the background and interpreter of literature, art and science, will be 
established. Meanwhile, let us begin the work of bringing God back 
into education with history, in which He is to be found Incarnate, 


JOHN L. MOORE, S.J. 


Mural Thenlogy 


COMMUNION WITHOUT CONFESSION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Is it ever lawful for a person who has been guilty of grave sin 
to approach Holy Communion without previous Confession? I have 
in mind the possible case of a Sister in a Religious Community where 
daily Communion is the custom. She is unable to go to Confession 
because the Priest who comes to celebrate the Mass in the Convent 
Chapel declares he has no Faculties for Religious women and refuses 
to hear her. If she stays away from Communion, the other Sisters 
will most likely think a lot, though they may not say very much, and 
consequently she will suffer a great deal of mental anxiety herself. The 
case is worse on the mornings when, because of the absence of the 
Chaplain, the Sisters go to the Parish Church to attend Mass. Whai 
will be the interpretation which the Faithful, especially the children, 
will put on her abstention? Would the danger of loss of reputation 
be sufficient reason to allow this Sister to receive Holy Communion 
after an act of perfect contrition? 

) RustIcus. 

; REPEY. 

It is very rarely that a person who is conscious of mortal sin can 
lawfully approach Holy Communion, no matter how contrite he may 
be, until he has first been to confession. We do not think a Sister in 
circumstances outlined above would be justified in receiving Holy 
Communion. 

The Eucharist is a Sacrament of the living; and so for its fruit- 
ful reception the state of grace is necessary. A person in the state of 
sin may acquire sanctifying grace in two ways: by the Sacrament or 
Penance with at least attrition for his sins, or by an act of perfect con- 
trition, in which is included the desire of Penance, the Sacrament 
which was instituted by Christ for the remission of actual sins, as the 
Sacrament of Baptism was instituted for the remission of original sin 
There always exists the obligation of submitting grave sin to the 
“power of the keys”, but that obligation, outside the danger of death, 
when no other opportunity appears likely ever to offer, does not urge 
immediately. It is sufficient to go to Confession at an opportune time, 
or when bound to go for some other reason, v.g. because of the precept 
of annual Confession. Hence, though actual Confession with sacra- 
mental absolution is the surest means to obtain remission of mortal sin, 
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and is to be recommended whenever possible, it cannot be imposed as 
an obligation on those who desire to recover the state of grace, even 
for the purpose of receiving one of the Sacraments of the 
living, other than the Eucharist, for example Confirmation, or 
Matrimony. The state of grace, necessary for the worthy 
reception of the Eucharist, must be sought in the Sacrament 
of Penance, received not merely in voto but actually. The 
Council of Trent dealing with the dispositions necessary for the 
Blessed Eucharist declares: ““Wherefore let the communicant recall 
the words (of the Apostle) ‘Let a man prove himself’ (1 Cor. 11/28). 
And Ecclesiastical usage declares that the proof necessary is this, that 
nobody conscious of mortal sin, no matter how contrite he may seem 
to himself, should approach the holy Eucharist without previous sacra- 
mental confession. This sacred Synod decreed that all Christians, 
even those priests who are obliged because of their office to celebrate, 
shall for ever observe this precept, provided the presence of a confessor 
is not wanting”. The Code of Canon Law (Can. 856) reiterates 
this legislation. 

There can thus be no doubt of the existence of a strict obligation 
to go to Confession before Communion or the celebration of Mass, if 
a person be conscious of mortal sin. The Council of Trent in support 
of its doctrine harkens back to the words of St. Paul; and while it does 
not definitely assert that the need of Confession before Communion 
necessarily follows from the Apostle’s teaching, it does state that the 
usage of the Church requires that a man in the state of sin must prove 
himself before communion by sacramental confession. | Whether the 
precept of confessing is based merely on ecclesiastical usage which in 
itself has the force of law, and is in addition promulgated by the 
General Council and in the Code of Canon Law; or whether it is a 
divine law actually to be found in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“Let a man prove himself”, is a subject of debate among theologians ; 
nor doe; there seem any way of reaching a certain conclusion on the 
point However, as Prummer. notes,? it is commonly admitted that 
the Supreme Pontiff could not dispense from this precept nor could 
custom abrogate it: which are strong indications of its divine promul- 
gation. But even if this be admitted, the obligation to be in the state 
of grace is from the nature of the Sacrament of the Eucharist which is 
under the sign of food—and food is of avail not to the dead but only 


1Trid. Sess. XIII, cap 7 D. 1880. 
2Theologia Moralis. III. n. 192. 
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to the living—while the necessity for obtaining the state of grace by 
sacramental confession is from positive law. Now every positive law, 
divine or human, may at times cease to urge because of a conflict with 
a higher and more cogent law. And both the Council of Trent and 
the Code state that it may be lawful to receive Holy Communion 
after the commission of a mortal sin, but without confession, if neces- 
sity urges and there is no opportunity for confession, provided one 
elicits an act of perfect contrition: Quodsi urgeat necessitas ac copia 
confessarii illi desit, actum perfectae contritionis eliciat (Can. 856). 

Let us now examine the possible case of the Sister in a convent 
who had the misfortune to commit a mortal sin. Has she a copia 
confessaril, and is she under any necessity to receive Holy Communion 
on a particular morning? 

1. By copia confessarii is not meant a choice of several confes- 
sors, but the presence of any Priest with the necessary faculties who is 
willing to act as confessor. On the morning the Priest at the Convent 
refused to hear her confession, the Sister had no opportunity to go 
to Confession. Of course, if the priest in question was approved for 
the Confessions of women, as apparently he was, for he merely says he 
has no faculties for Religious women, this was a case where he could 
have heard her; but the Sister had no control over his actions and when 
she had asked and met with a refusal, she could do no more. On the 
occasion when the Sisters went to the Church for Mass, it might well 
happen also that she had no chance of Confession, because there was 
no opportunity of approaching the Priest, who maybe was already 
about to leave the Sacristy when the Sisters arrived, or even because 
she felt too embarrassed to ask him, in the presence of the people or 
the altar boys, etc., to hear her confession. So we may assume, at 
least for purposes of discussion, that the Sister in question was really 
unable to go to confession, or that the circumstances were such that 
she could not reasonably be expected to do so. In other words, the 
condition deest copia confessarii is verified in her case. 

2. Has the Sister we refer to any necessity for communicating 
on the occasions mentioned? We would decidedly say that she has 
not. It must be born in mind that the Law requires a necessity and 
not merely some excusing cause, Further, this necessity must be 
bound up with a law of higher importance than any human legislation, 
because the obligation of Confession is probably from the divine Law, 
or at any rate, if purely ecclesiastical in its origin, it is so serious that 
the Church would never dispense from it. The only occasions, then, 
on which one would be justified in receiving holy Communion with- 
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out Confession after mortal sin are when there is a conflict with a cer- 
tain divine positive Law or a precept of the natural Law. As an 
example of the former we may cite the obligation of receiving the 
Viaticum. A person in danger of death could receive the Viaticun: 
after an act of contrition, if there were no Priest present to whom he 
could confess. From the natural Law we are bound to avoid the 
giving of scandal and are entitled to protect our good name. Thus a 
Priest who is expected to celebrate Mass by reason of his office might 
easily provide an occasion of sin if he omitted to do so. Some might 
conceivably seize on the omission as an excuse to neglect their religious 
duties or to deride the Church and her ministers, to the general detri- 
ment of religion. Likewise, the good name of a Priest might suffer if 
he did not celebrate when he is expected by the people to say Mass. 
The danger of scandal or loss of good name could be verified without 
great difficulty in the case of a Priest and the celebration of Mass; but 
for others, the laity and religious, this danger is very seldom present. 
As a matter of fact the laity are bound to communicate only once a 
year, and even then, the days included in the time set aside for the 
Easter Communion are so many that nobody could form a certain 
deduction from the fact that an individual did not go to the Altar rails 
on any particular morning. We will admit one case where we think 
a lay person would be justified in receiving Communion after an act of 
perfect contrition: if he is already at the communion rails and only 
then remembers a mortal sin which had escaped his memory. To re- 
turn to his place without Communion certainly would cause comment 
and some of it, we may be sure, would not be very charitable. 

What is to be said of a Religious, as in the case submitted by our 
correspondent, who fears the loss of reputation, if he or she does not 
adhere to the custom of daily communion? It is true that Religious 
would be expected to receive Holy Communion more frequently than 
lay-folk, and their rule directs them to do so. But the rule of a 
Religious prescribing Communion on certain days is merely directive; 
and moreover Religious are required to go to Confession frequently, so 
that the condition, deest copia confessarii is seldom verified for any 
length of time. We have no doubt that the custom of daily Commun- 
1on is not sufficient reason to permit the reception of Communion with- 
out Confession. That such is the mind of the Church appears from 
the confidential Instruction of the S.C. of Sacraments, 8th Dec., 1938, 
where it 1s stated that preachers and spiritual directors who exhort the 
faithful to frequent and daily communion shall not rest content with 
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this exhortation but shall also clearly teach that it is not prescribed by 
any law, but is left to the devotion and piety of the individual. “From 
this”, continues the Instruction, “it follows that there is no occasion 
for surprise or suspicion if, where the practice of daily communion is 
in vogue, one occasionally abstains from it. With this truth set forth 
in clear light, the vain fear which may be the occasion of receiving 
Communion unworthily will be eliminated”. There are so many reas- 
ons, from physical indisposition to a desire to acquire greater fervour 
in subsequent communions, that could be thought of as motives for not 
following the custom of daily communion, that the conclusion that a 
Sister who abstains on a few occasions has committed mortal sin is 
altogether unreasonable and should not be heeded. Especially is this 
true of her Sisters in religion who should be better instructed and 
from whom she should feel that she will suffer no unpleasant conse- 
quences. It is also true of the Faithful, who must know that even 
Religious Nuns are not bound to go to Communion every day, and who 
have such a high regard for them that the last notion entering their 
minds would be that any Sister would offend God mortally. 

We have wandered far in the answer to these questions, but hope 
we have made our meaning clear that it is rarely justifiable for a person 
to receive Holy Communion after mortal sin unless recourse be had 
to the Sacrament of Penance; and that we do not agree that a Sister 
in the circumstances outlined by Rusticus could lawfully go to 


Communion. 
* * x 


RECTIFICATION OF MARRIAGES CONTRACTED IN 
NON-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Recently I have come across two cases of marriages contracted in 
the Protestant Church with full knowledge of the seriousness of the 
action. In the first case, the Catholic man went before a non-Catholic 
minister because his fiancée objected to being married in the Sacristy 
or Presbytery and insisted on a “Church Wedding”. In the other in- 
stance, the bride-elect was under the age of twenty-one, and her parents, 
who were not favourable to the Catholic Church, refused to give the 
legal consent, if the marriage were to take place before a Priest. Both 
these young men were warned of the penalties to be incurred by 
attempting marriage before a non-Catholic minister; and both replied 
that in a short time they would apply to have their marriages revali- 
dated and all would then be well. 
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Would you please reply in the “Record”: 

1. In such cases is the Priest bound to marry them as soon as 
they come before him? 

2. Is he bound to seek them out to rectify their attempted 
marriage? 

3. Is there any length of time required by Law during which the 
Priest is not allowed to marry them? 

PERPLEXUS. 
REPLY: 

1. Before the Priest can assist at the rectification of such invalid 
marriages, he requires to have the necessary Dispensation from the 
Impediment of either Mixta Religio or Disparitas Cultus, whichever is 
verified in the case. To assist at the Marriage, unless the Dispensa- 
tion has first been granted, would in any case be an unlawful act, and 
if the non-catholic party were not baptised, it would be invalid and 
would leave the couple in statu quo as regards the state of their union. 


Now, a Dispensation for a mixed marriage is usually granted on 
the express understanding that the parties will not go before a non- 
Catholic minister, either before or after the ceremony in the presence of 
the Priest. But even if no such restriction were read in the Formula 
of Dispensation, it would apply from what is laid down in Can. 1063, 
par. 1. “Though the Church has granted the dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed religion, the parties are forbidden either before 
or after the Catholic wedding to approach, either in person or by proxy, 
a non-Catholic minister, as a minister of religion, to give or renew the 
matrimonial consent”. The reason is obvious, for to attempt to con- 
tract marriage before a non-Catholic minister, acting in his capacity as 
a minister of religion, is formal co-operation in sacris with heretics, 
which is intrinsically evil. Such being the case, the Catholic party 
could never be justified in taking part in such a ceremony, nor could 
the Priest directly or indirectly countenance it. 

So seriously does the Church regard such an action, that she 
enjoins in the next paragraph of the same Canon: “If the Pastor knows 
for certain that the parties will violate or have violated this law, he is 
not to assist at their marriage unless for very serious reasons, all 
danger of scandal being removed, and after consulting the Ordinary”. 
Furthermore, Catholics who in defiance of Can. 1063, par. 1, contract a 
mixed marriage before a non-Catholic minister incur an excommuni- 
cation reserved to the Ordinary, and so they are forbidden to receive 
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any Sacrament till, giving proof of repentance, they are absolved from 
their censure. 

What, then, is a Priest to do if a couple who have recently been 
married before a non-Catholic minister appear at the Presbytery and 
ask to have their marriage rectified? Is he bound immediately to assist 
at their marriage? He is not, and further, he cannot. There must be 
very serious reasons for validating the marriage; the Catholic must 
first repair any scandal he has given, and the Bishop must be consulted, 
not merely with regard to the Dispensation, but also concerning the 
expediency of allowing this marriage. A Dispensation from the 
Church’s Law is a favour, and those who show no regard for her legis- 
lation do not merit the consideration of a favour. Further, by being 
married before a non-Catholic minister, the parties have sinned seri- 
ously against the virtue of religion; and all appearance of conniving 
at such a sin must be efficaciously removed. If the Priest were to fall 
in with their wishes without further ado, the way would soon be open 
to grave abuses, and the regulations concerning the celebration of mixed 
. marriages would have no value at all. But it may be asked: is not the 
desire on the part of the Priest to prevent sin a sufficiently grave reason 
to justify his immediate assistance at such a marriage? These people 
are living together as man and wife; it is most likely that they will 
continue to do so, and why not legalise their position and see that they 
are validly married? The answer is that they know they are doing 
wrong by living as if validly married, and if they were really repentant 
for their sin of attempting marriage in defiance of the laws of the 
Church, they would be only too ready to cease the unlawful cohabita- 
tion till such time as the Ecclesiastical authority was satisfied that they 
had sufficient cause for a Dispensation and had repented of their evil. 
Of course, we realise that the civil law recognises them as man and 
wife, and it is for the Ordinary to judge if, in a particular case, the 
consequences in this respect would constitute what the Code calls a 
gravissima causa. Then, before the Parish Priest can assist at such a 
marriage, all scandal given must be removed, and in this too the Priest 
should follow the directions of the Ordinary, who may prescribe some 
form of penance such as attendance at Mass over and above the occa- 
sions prescribed, presence at devotions , taking part in some public 
charitable effort, etc., as an indication that the Catholic who previously 
violated the Church’s regulations is now prepared to repair by a life of 
greater zeal, the damage that he caused and the scandal that he gave. 
When the Bishop is satisfied, then he will grant the Dispensation and 
authorise the Priest to assist at the Marriage. 
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2. Wo do not think that the Priest is bound to seek such people 
out to rectify their marriage. It must be born in mind, however, that 
this remark is confined to those mentioned in the case submitted, and 
does not cover other cases of marriages “outside the Church” which 
are contracted more in ignorance than in malice. Nevertheless, the 
Priest must not forget that people who openly commit sin also belong 
to his flock, and he must not adopt a continued attitude towards them 
which would preclude any possibility of their ever approaching him 
with a view to their return to the Church. 

3. There is nothing stated in the general law about a time set 
down within which the Priest is forbidden to “rectify” such marriages. 
We believe that there are particular statutes in some Dioceses which 
should be observed. 

* * * * P 


SACRAMENTAL SATISFACTION. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

What is to be said of the practice of some Confessors, who im- 
pose as Sacramental Penance some prayer for the souls in Purgatory, . 
for the conversion of sinners, for peace among the nations, etc. It 
seems to me that, as the Penance is imposed in satisfaction for the sins 
of the penitent, it is something which belongs entirely to him and 
cannot be alienated. ieaaite 


REEEY 

The penance enjoined by the Confessor is an integral part of the 
Sacrament and has a satisfactory effect ex opere operato; this effect 
belongs to the penitent and cannot be alienated. The performance of 
the penance, however, like every other good work, has effects ex opere 
operantis, dependent on the dispositions of the person who does it. These 
ex opere operantis effects may be alienated. Thus, when a Confessoz 
imposes some prayer for the souls in Purgatory, the intention is that 
the satisfactory effect dependent on the dispositions of the penitent is 
applied to the holy souls, while that ex opere operato benefits the peni- 
tent alone. Likewise, prayers for the conversion of sinners, etc., are 
given and accepted on the understanding that they are offered for these 
purposes in so far as they have an impetratory effect. If properly 
understood, we do not see any objection to this practice; it may even 
be beneficial, as it is likely to ensure that the sacramental penance is 
recited with greater attention and devotion. 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Cannon Lam 


MATRIMONIAL CASES—INTERESTING JUDGMENT OF 

COURT OF APPEAL, ENGLAND—PAPAL DISSOLUTION 

OF MARRIAGE RATUM NON CONSUMMATUM—VALIDITY 

OF MARRIAGE CONTRACTED WITH CONDITION CONTRA 
BONUM PROLIS. 


The case of Cowen v Cowen, in which judgment was pronounced 
by the Court of Appeal, England, on July 16th, 1945, has received a 
certain amount of publicity in the daily press and, as a consequence, has 
prompted many enquiries as to the possible applications of Canon Law 
in similar circumstances. In this case, heard in the Divorce Court and 
then in the Court of Appeal, the wife petitioner sought a decree of 
nullity of her marriage on the grounds that the marriage had not been 
consummated owing to the wilful refusal of the husband respondent to 
consummate the marriage. The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1937 de- 
clares that a marriage is voidable on these grounds. The legal argu- 
ment which developed was with a view to defining what constitutes con- 
summation of a marriage in the technical, legal sense. For the plain- 
tiff’s submission was that her marriage had not been consummated 
owing to the fact that the husband had used contraceptives. This 
practice had also been agreed upon by the parties at the outset of their 
married life. 

The canonical queries which have been prompted by this case are 
(1) the papal power of dissolving a marriage which is ratum non con- 
summatum, and (2) the validity of a marriage contracted with condi- 
tions contra bonum prolis. 


THE CASE OF COWEN v COWEN 

The facts of the case are summarised in the judgment. It will 
appear at once that they describe a situation by no means unfamiliar in 
pastoral experience. 

The parties were married in England in 1932 and went to live in 
Persia. In view of alleged grave danger of child-bearing for a 
European woman in that country the parties agreed to prevent concep- 
tion while they should be resident there. The husband ensured this 
purpose by the use of a contraceptive. In 1937 the spouses went to 
England on leave and the wife urged upon the husband her desire to 
abandon this practice so that she might have a child, but he refused. 
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During a further period in Persia, when medical conditions were said 
to have been greatly improved, she expressed her willingness to have a 
child, but the husband still refused. In 1939 the wife was in England, 
from where she wrote to her husband begging him “‘to lead a normal 
married life,” but he ignored her request. During a further period in 
Persia this situation persisted and finally it led to strained relations 
between the spouses, who eventually separated. In 1944 the wife peti- 
tioner entered her plea of annulment in the Divorce Court. 

Judgment was given against the petitioner by Mr. Justice Pilcher, 
who reasoned that a marriage is rightly said to have been consummated 
by an act which includes penetratio a membro virili in organo mutlieris. 
This much having been established, he decided that the petitioner’s plea 
had failed, “irrespective of whether an appliance. ..has been used which 
would effectively prevent one of the purposes for which marriage was 
ordained, namely, the procreation of children.” 

Presenting the case at the Court of Appeal, counsel for the plain- 
tiff argued that the honourable judge in the Divorce Court had defined 
the notion of what constitutes consummation inaccurately. Citing 
authorities from the past he insisted that a threefold element must be 
verified—erectio, intromissio penis, emissio seminis. The Judge in 
Divorce had, in effect, rejected the necessity of the third: of these 
elements. 

This claim was upheld by the Court of Appeal, which set aside the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Pilcher and declared the marriage null and 
void. A clear, succinct exposition of the notions under debate is set 
out in the judgment. “We are of opinion that intercourse cannot be 
said to be complete when a husband deliberately discontinues the act of 
intercourse before it has reached its natural termination or when he 
artificially prevents that natural termination” (which is, according to 
the learned justices, intromissio seminis virilis in corpus mulieris ) . 
“To hold otherwise would be to affirm that marriage is consummated 
by an act so performed that one of its principal ends, if not the princi- 
pal end of marriage, is frustrated’. 

PUBLICITY IN THE PRESS. 

Not unnaturally the case attracted considerable attention and was 
publicised in the daily newspapers. Similar judgments have since been 
reported in the course of the year 1946. Many Catholics who are 
divorced or who would desire to marry a divorced person have felt en- 
couraged by this legal development to seek canonical grounds for 
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nullity or for a dissolution in the fact that certain methods of contra- 
ception were practised. Sometimes there was a previous agreement in 
this sense. They ask whether the marriage in question may be dissolved 
by papal power by reason of its being, technically perhaps, non-con- 
summated. They ask again whether there are not grounds for nullity 
in some agreement made contra bonum prolis prior to the marriage. 
It is not inopportune, therefore, to set out some canonical principles 
governing these two pleas. 


CONFUSION OF THOUGHT. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that a sketchy knowledge of 
the case of Cowen v Cowen has induced considerable confusion of 
thought in the minds of some. Some easily argue a pari that since a 
civil judge has expressed such abhorrence for immoral methods of 
birth control as to annul the marriage, the ecclesiastical authorities, 
whose attitude to these practices is so well-defined, would surely afford 
similar relief to guiltless parties. Apart from other illogicalities this 
viewpoint misinterprets the legal motivation of the judgment. 

Some of the comments reported in the press increase this confu- 
sion of thought. Here are some samples. 

“A K.C. with a large divorce practice (in England) stressed the 
need for maintaining family life and thought that the Lords Justices 
had come to the right conclusion from the point of view of public 
policy and the national interest. ‘Every wife should have the right to 
have children if she wants them’, he declared”’. 

“A woman barrister, who characterised the case as remarkable, 
said, ‘the legal right of a wife to have children has never been establish- 
ed before, and the decision is in keeping with the enhanced status of 
women in these days. It brings absolute equality of the sexes one step 
nearer’.”” 

The judgment in question, however, makes no reference to 
“public policy and national interest” nor to the “status of women’. It 
is based entirely upon the legal definition of what constitutes consum- 
mation of a marriage, to determine which recourse has been had to 


ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 
DISSOLUTION BY PAPAL DISPENSATION OF 
MATRIMONIUM RATUM NON CONSUMMATUM. 


A non-consummated marriage between baptized persons or be- 
tween a baptized person and one not baptized is dissolved by dispensa- 
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tion granted by the Holy See for a just cause, upon the request of both 
parties or of one party even though the other party be unwilling (Canon 
1119). The Supreme Pontiff alone is competent to grant the dispen- 
sation. Ordinarily, however, Local Ordinaries are delegated, as cases 
arise, to investigate the alleged non-consummation and the existence of 
legitimate cause for the dispensation. Having obtained the requisite 
faculty in each case (in Australia, from the Apostolic Delegate), the 
Local Ordinary, or his representative, draws up the process and des- 
patches the acts and documents to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments. 

In drawing up this process proofs must be produced firstly of 
non-consummation and secondly of the existence of a just cause for the 
dispensation. The latter requirement is essential to the validity of the 
dispensation, as there is question of the exercise of a power which is 
not the ordinary jurisdiction of the Church (potestas nativa et propria), 
but of the power which is described as vicaria, i.e., exercised not in her 
own name but in the name of Christ. To act validly, therefore, the 
just cause must exist. The proofs adduced to establish the fact of non- 
consummation are either physical (medical evidence) or moral, i.e., by 
way of deposition of witnesses, presentation of documents, legal pre- 
sumptions, etc. 


QUERIES OCCASIONED BY THE CASE OF 
COWEN v COWEN. 


The first query raised by the English case is whether such a mar- 
riage is considered to be consummated according to the notions of 
Canon Law. The second query is whether a papal dispensation may 
be sought in such a case, supposing that the reply to the first query is 
in the affirmative. 


CANONICAL NOTION OF CONSUMMATION OF 
MARRIAGE. 

The reply to the first query is that such a marriage would be classi- 
fied as non-consummated in Canon Law, though the onus of proof 
would be greatly increased. The classical authorities on Matrimonial 
Law expound the meaning of “vera copula” in similar phraseology to 
that used by the English Justices, whose sources are, in fact, those of 
ecclesiastical law. Amongst modern we may quote Cappello: Copula 
conjuglis perfecta fit “per penetrationem vaginae et effusionem veri 
senums in ea” (De Sac. III, n. 342). Likewise Wernz-Vidal Copula 
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est actio qua vir verum semen modo naturali effundit in vaginam 
mulieris. (Jus. Can., Vol. V, n. 218). It follows that if the employ- 
ment of an artificial device or recourse to coitus interruptus frustrates 
the natural completion of the act, there has not been a “vera copula’, 
the marriage has not been consummated. 


MAY A PAPAL DISPENSATION BE PETITIONED? 

A papal dissolution is a favour conferred on the petitioner; it 
differs somewhat from a declaration of nullity, which is an ordinary 
dispensing of justice. Naturally, then, the position of a petitioner who 
has deliberately frustrated true consummation of the marriage is less 
favourable. Unless he was a guiltless party or is now truly repentant, 
the petition is not even considered. Rule II of the Instruction of 1923 
(issued by the S. Congregation of the Sacraments) states: 


“Tf it is ascertained from the libellus of the petitioner or from the 
preliminary proceedings or from other investigations, as mentioned in 
Rule 9, that the consorts avoided entirely the consummation of the 
marriage by the detestable vice of onanism, then the petitioner, or both 
consorts in case both jointly requested a dispensation, should be in- 
formed that the case cannot be begun or allowed to proceed”’. 


“Tf the petitioner states that he was in no way party to the crime, 
but merely suffered the depraved practices of the other party, or even 
if he admits that he was not guiltless and shows that matters have come 
to such a pass that it is impossible to resume conjugal life and is sincerely 
repentant for the past, and seriously promises that he will in no wise 
be ever guilty of this detestable practice in any marriage he may con- 
tract, the judge may then, in that event, refer the matter to this Sacred 
Congregation”’. 

CONCLUSION. 
In reply to the two queries raised above it may be stated briefly : 


(1) By reason of onanistic practices it may result that a marriage 
has not been consummated—a relevant consideration is the method of 


onanism employed. 
(2) As regards the granting of a papal dispensation in this case 


the practical difficulties are very considerable both as regards a peti- 
tioner’s eligibility to present a case and also as regards the burden of 


proof. 
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MARRIAGE CONTRACTED WITH AGREEMENT 
CONTRA BONUM PROLIS. 

Supposing that the agreement to avoid conception while they 
should be resident in Persia was made by the spouses prior to their 
giving matrimonial consent, would it be sufficient to invalidate the 
marriage? The aim will be firstly to set out some canonical principles 
bearing on the case, and, secondly, to consider the solution of the case 
with an eye to Rotal precedents. 


CANONICAL PRINCIPLES. 


The relevant principles of law are stated succinctly in the canons 
of the Code of Canon Law. The marriage contract is constituted by 
the legitimately manifested consent of legally qualified parties. This 
consent is an act of the will whereby each of the contracting parties 
gives and accepts from the other a perpetual and exclusive right over 
the body for the purpose of acts which are per se suitable for the 
generation of offspring (Canon 1081). The italicised words express 
the object of matrimonial consent. Now it is presumed in law that 
true internal consent is present when the parties by word or sign 
express their consent to the marriage contract. (Can. 1986, 1.) If, 
however, one or both cf the parties by a positive act of the will exclude 
(a) the marriage contract itself, or (b) all right to the conjugal act, or 
(c) some essential property of marriage (unity or indissolubility), true 
matrimonial consent is not present, and the contract is invalid. (Can. 
1086, 2.) The question to be answered, then, is whether the agreement 
described above is contrary to the substance of marriage so that the 


consent of the parties was not really given to marriage but to a contract 
substantially different. 


The question may be stated also in terms of a condition placed 
contrary to the substance of the contract. If a condition is placed 
which is de futuro and contrary to the substance of marriage, the 
marriage contract is invalidated. (Can. 1092, 2.) Further, as is 
Plain from the foregoing principles, the question may be raised with 
Just as much reason when either or both parties elicit an internal 
intention contrary to the substance of marriage. In practice, however, 
the presence of a mutual pact or of a condition sine qua non placed 
externally is of paramount importance for purposes of proof. 
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A VITAL DISTINCTION. 

In answering the question recourse must be had to a vital distine- 
tion between the transference of a right and the use of that right. 
The parties to a marriage may intend to give and accept the right to 
natural conjugal intercourse (jus ad corpus in ordine ad actus per se 
aptos ad prolis generationem). At the same time there may be a 
positive act of the will to abuse this mutual right and obligation by 
onanistic practices. Such a marriage is valid. The intention (or con- 
dition or agreement) is to exclude a correct fulfilment of the marriage 
rights, not to exclude the actual transference of those rights. 

On the other hand, if the very right to natural conjugal intercourse 
is not transferred, but positively withheld by an act of the will, the 
marriage is invalid. If, for instance, a contracting party intends to 
transfer only a right to onanistic intercourse, the contract is null. 


PROOF OF INVALIDATING INTENTION. 

It is plain that great difficulty may be experienced in determining 
what was the true intention of parties who are shown to have elicited 
some intention restricting the future exercise of conjugal rights. In 
reaching a decision judicial authorities are accustomed to make use of 
certain legal presumptions. The general presumption in favour of 
marriage finds ready application seeing that it will often remain doubt- 
ful as to what was the real intention of parties. It is an accepted prin- 
ciple in Rotal practice that an intention or agreement to prevent con- 
ception for a time or until certain circumstances change, e.g., economic 
situation, housing facilities, etc., is presumed to be an intention or 
agreement contrary to the proper fulfilment of conjugal rights and not 
contrary to the transference of the rights themselves. Such a marriage 
is said to have been contracted under conditions of relative birth- 
control. The case of Cowen v Cowen, as reported above, would be 
covered by this presumption of law—similarly, most cases of pastoral 
experience. 

When, however, there is a mutual agreement to exclude absolutely 
the proper use of marriage or when such an exclusion is made a condi- 
tion sine qua non of the contract the presumption is that the right itself 
is excluded and not merely its proper exercise, so that the marriage is 
rendered invalid. The marriage is said to have been contracted under 
conditions of absolute birth-control. Nevertheless, even here there is 
question only of a presumption, which may yield to weight of evidence. 
For it is accepted in Rotal practice that a valid marriage may subsist 
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even with an intention to exclude perpetually the right use of marriage 
rights. 

It is safe to say that in most cases which are proposed with a 
view to entering a plea of nullity in the ecclesiastical courts, the alleged 
wrong intention or condition concerns relative birth-control. The pre- 
sumption in such cases is in favour of validity. Many contracting par- 
ties have a predominant intention to contract a real marriage at the 
same time, they elicit an intention of not fulfilling conjugal obligations 
until conditions are better suited to their own desires. There are not 
sufficient grounds for such cases to be admitted by a diocesan tribunal. 
They must be rejected at the outset. 


¥ 


Finally, even when the character of the alleged contrary intention 
—absolute and unqualified—indicates a prima facie case for nullity, 
solid proofs must be adduced for the contention that such intention 
was elicited prior to the marriage. The practices employed subsequent 
to the parties being married are relevant evidence only insofar as they 
indicate or confirm the presence of a corresponding intention prior to 
the celebration of the contract. 


JAMES CARROLL. 


Liturgy 


THE CEREMONY OF ORDINATION TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD. 

From time to time the ceremony of Ordination takes place out- 
side Cathedral Churches, and those responsible feel the need of some 
handy directions as to what is to be prepared for the function and . 
how the various persons engaged in it are to carry out their different 
offices. It is to those that these few pages will be directed, in the hope 
that they may be useful. In some details no definite direction can be 
given, which is based on authentic sources, and one has to rely on the 
opinions of Liturgists and the customs prevailing in different places. 
We trust, however, that what is here written will provide a safe guide in 
the circumstances. We presume throughout that the Mass is not sung. 
PREPARATIONS. 

Pech ALTAR: 

The Altar will be suitably draped in the colour of the day. In 
addition to the usual six large candles, if the ordaining Prelate is the 
Ordinary, the seventh candle is lighted. The Bishop’s vestments are 
laid out at the centre of the Altar, as for solemn Pontifical Mass, in the 
following order: Chasuble, gloves (ona salver at one side), dalmatic, 
tunic, stole (pectoral cross), cincture, alb, amice. The vestments are 
covered by a veil of the same colour as the vestments. The Mitres are 
placed standing on either side of the table of the altar, the precious 
mitre on the gospel side and the gold mitre on the epistle side. (Should 
the Mass be celebrated in violet vestments, only the gold mitre is used: 
it is placed then on the gospel side.) The missal is opened at the Mass 
of the day, care being taken to mark the prayer Exaudi quaesumus (In 
collatione Ordinum). A second missal is required, and it is marked at 
the gospel of the day by the Bishop’s maniple; it may be conveniently 
left on the bottom step at the left hand side. Should the Metropolitan 
officiate, he wears the Pallium, which is left (on a salver) with its 
ornamental pins near the vestments and on the gospel side. The crozier 
is placed near the wall of the sanctuary, at the left-hand side. 

THE SANCTUARY: 

The sanctuary floor is covered by a carpet for the prostrations. 
The faldstool, draped in the colour of the day is placed in plano on the 
Epistle side. Kneelers and missals (properly marked) are ready in a 
convenient place for the ordinands—to be used for the concelebration 
of the Mass. 
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THE CREDENCE TABLE: ; 

The chalice is prepared for Mass, care being taken to see that in 
addition to the large host there is one small particle for the communion 
of each of the newly ordained Priests. This is important, for the 
ordinati celebrate Mass with the Bishop and should partake of their 
own sacrifice. Also, on the credence, are prepared the wine and water 
for the Mass; ewer, basin and towels. In addition the following are 
required for the Ordination: Oil of Catechumens and cotton wool; a 
chalice containing wine and water, and on it a paten with a large host, 
for the traditio instrumentorum; bowls with lemon and bread crumbs, 
for washing off the oil from the hands of the Bishop and the ordinatt; 
and where it is customary, another chalice containing wine, to be used 
for the purifications of the newly-ordained priests after their commun- 
ion. If the purifications are taken, there should be a clean purifier for 
each priest. 

ON THE SEDILE (OR ANOTHER CREDENCE) : 

The necessary books may conveniently be placed on an extra cre- 
dence or on the bench. They are the Canon Missae and the Pontifical 
(Part III, if only one candidate is ordained, otherwise Part I.) Also, 
this will be found a suitable position to leave the gemial veil, which is 
of the same colour as the vestments, and another gremial of linen (an 
amice will suffice) to be worn during the anointings; the veils for the 
mitre and crozier bearers, and stoles for the Priests who will assist at 
the imposition of hands. Should the Bishop wear the Cappa Magna, 
the buskins and sandals are put on at the faldstool, and so they can be 
left ready at the sedile or second credence table. 

JHE SACRISTY: 

The vestments of the candidates are laid out in the sacristy. The 
colour is always white if only one is to be ordained, otherwise it is the 
colour of the office of the day. Here also will be left convenient the 
cross for the procession, the aclythes’ candles and wax candles for the 
ordinands. The holy water and sprinkler will be needed at the church 
door. 

BEGINNING OF THE FUNCTION. 

The Ordinands vest in amice, alb, cincture, maniple and _ stole 
(deacon-wise over the left shoulder). Caught in the cincture is a linen 
band with which the hands will be bound after the anointing. On his 
left arm, the candidate carries the chasuble, which is folded and so 
fastened at the back that when it is put on it will not fall fully down, 
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but will hang about twelve inches from the shoulders. In his right 
hand, the candidate carries a lighted candle. 

If the Bishop is not wearing the Cappa, he puts on the buskins and 
sandals in the Sacristy, and as he does so he reads the appropriate 
prayer from a copy of the Canon which is held before him by the book- 
bearer. 

The Procession to the Church door will be ordered thus :—The 
cross-bearer between two acolytes (with lighted candles), altar boys, 
the clergy, the ordinands and the Bishop with his chaplains on 
either side. Behind the Bishop, come his asistants in two pairs: the 
clerics of the mitre and crozier, and those bearing the book and bugia. 
We may note that if the Bishop is the Metropolitan, the cross bearer 
walks immediately before him, unaccompanied by acolytes, and carries 
the cross so that the image of our Lord faces the Archbishop. 

At the entrance to the Church, the Rector presents the holy water 
to the Bishop, with the usual oscula. The Bishop removes his biretta, 
sprinkles himself, the clergy (who kneel to receive the blessing) and 
the bystanders. As the Bishop proceeds to the Altar through the 
Church, he carries the biretta in his left hand and blesses the people 
with his right. At this stage, the choir may sing the “Ecce Sacerdos 
Magnus” or another suitable antiphon. 

On arrival at the Altar, the acolytes go direct to the credence 
table, put down their candles and take the basin, ewer and towel to be 
ready to wash the Bishop’s hands. The servers appointed, who will 
afterwards act as torch-bearers, stand near the sedile in readiness to 
carry the vestments to the Bishop. The Clergy genuflect and go to the 
places assigned them in the sanctuary, as likewise do the ordinands. 
When the Bishop reaches the Altar, he makes a profound bow to the 
Cross, or a genuflection if the Blessed Sacrament is present, and kneels 
for a short prayer. (It is better, however, to remove the Blessed Sac- 
rament to another Altar; in which case the procession goes first to pay 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament before coming to the High Altar.) 
At a signal from the M.C., the Bishop rises, repeats the reverence and 
proceeds to the faldstool where he sits facing the people. A server 
holds the Bishop’s biretta, while he takes off the pectoral cross and 
the mozetta. The Bishop then puts on the biretta again for the wash- 
ing of the hands. Should he be wearing the Cappa; on arrival at the 
faldstool the Bishop retains the biretta, he sits, and his buskins and 
sandals will be put on by an attendant, after which he stands while the 
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chaplains remove the Cappa. When the Bishop is seated, wearing the 
biretta, the first chaplain, with the usual oscula, removes the ring, 
which is placed on a salver held by one of the servers. The acolytes 
kneel and wash the Bishop’s hands, the towel being presented, as on 
every subsequent occasion, by the first chaplain. The Bishop now re- 
moves his Biretta and stands for the vesting. The M.C. will let down 
the train of the soutane. 


THE VESTING OF THE BISHOP: 

The Bishop in vesting is assisted by his chaplains. The book- 
bearer and the bugia-bearer stand before him so that he may read the 
vesting prayers; when the Bishop sits, these clerics kneel. If found 
more convenient, the Bishop may read all the vesting prayers, while the 
buskins and sandals are being put on. The servers who are to hold 
the mitres and crozier, put the veils round their shoulders and having 
received these articles, will stand in plano a little to the gospel side. 
The vestments are carried from the Altar to the faldstool by the servers 
mentioned above, and are handed to the first chaplain, whose office it is 
to vest the Bishop, with the assistance of the second chaplain. The 
amice is handed to the Bishop, who kisses it and puts it on; next he is 
vested with the alb, which the assistants see is neatly and evenly arrang- 
ed; after the cincture has been fastened, the chaplain takes the pectoral 
Cross, kisses the back of it and presents it to the Bishop, who after 
kissing it in front, arranges it on his breast while the assistants pass 
the chord over his head and see that it is secured at the back; the Bishop 
kisses the stole at the cross, puts it on and, with the assistance of the 
chaplains, fixes it in the cincture; the Bishop sits down and is vested 
with the tunic and dalmatic which are fastened by the ribbons at the 
shoulders; the first chaplain puts on the Bishop’s right glove and the 
second chaplain the left; the Bishop rises to receive the chasuble, and 
after it has been tied he sits and the precious mitre is placed on his 
head ; finally the first chaplain with the usual oscula puts the ring on 
the third finger of the Bishop’s right hand, and the crozier bearer gives 
him the Pastoral Staff into his left hand. If the ordaining Prelate be 
the Metropolitan, the Pallium is assumed after the chasuble and before 
the mitre. 

At a signal from the M.C., the Bishop rises and proceeds between 
his two chaplains, and followed by a server holding the train, to 
the foot of the Altar; he gives the crozier to the bearer; the second 
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chaplain takes off the mitre; after the requisite reverence (profound 
bow or genuflexion), the Bishop commences the Mass, the psalm being 
answered by his chaplains. 


BEGINNING OF THE MASS. 

At the beginning of the Mass, the Canon is in front of the Taber- 
nacle, open at the Aufer a nobis; the bugia is on the table of the Altar 
near the Missal. The clerics for the book and bugia kneel at the 
Epistle side, while the mitre bearer and crozier bearer kneel behind the 
Bishop. The M.C. kneels at the left of the second chaplain to whom 
after the Indulgentiam he gives the Bishop’s maniple. The chaplain 
puts the maniple on the Bishop’s left fore-arm with the usual ceremon- 
ial kisses of the cross, and kneels again for the Deus tu conversus. 
The Bishop ascends the Altar, accompanied by his chaplains, and kisses 
it as usual. He also kisses the second Missal at the beginning of the 
text of the gospel of the day; and for this purpose the book is presented 
by the M.C., while the second chaplain indicates the place. This 
missal is no longer required and so may be taken by the M.C. to the 
credence, The Bishop and his chaplains go to the Epistle side for the 
Introit, the train-bearer carrying the train. The cleric with the bugia 
holds the candle, standing on the extreme right of the Bishop. This 
position he will always take when the book is on the Epistle side, while 
he will be on the extreme left when the book is on the gospel side of 


the Altar. 


KYRIE AND GLORIA: 

After reading the Introit, the Bishop with his chaplains goes to 
the centre of the Altar for the Kyrie to be followed by the Gloria, if 
the Mass of the day so requires. At the conclusion of the Gloria, he 
he kisses the Altar and salutes the people with Par vobis (Dominus 
vobiscum if there is no Gloria), the train-bearer taking care that the 
train is kept free of the Bishop’s feet. Then the Bishop goes to the 
Missal and reads the Collect of the Mass, adding under one conclusion 
the prayer Exaudi, quaesumus. The other prayers set down in the 
Ordo are then recited, and the Bishop continues to read the Epistle and 
what follows up to, but excluding the last verse of the Tract, Alleluia 
verse or Sequence, at which point the Mass is interrupted for the 


Ordination. 
(To be continued) 
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QUERIES. 

VESTMENTS WORN BY ASSISTANTS AND MINISTERS 
AT MASS. 

Dear Rev. Sir, 

1. What are the correct vestments to be worn by the assistant 
deacons at a Pontifical Mass? 

2. If the Church where it is desired to have a High Mass is 
without the necessary Dalmatic and Tunic, may the Ministers vest in 
chasubles? 

VICARIUS. 
ECP ICY, 

1. Assistant Deacons at Pontifical Mass wear the amice and dal- 
matic over the surplice, or if they are prelates with the right to wear 
the rochet, over the rochet. 

Induti esse debent habitu diaconali, hoc est dalmatica super 
cottam et amictum. (Caerimon. Episcop. Lib. VIII, n. 2.) There 
seems then to be no approbation for the use of the alb by the assistant 
deacons. 

2. Chasubles are not worn by the Ministers of the Mass except 
during the penitential seasons of Lent and Advent, when they are 
folded in front. Outside these times ,the deacon and subdeacon are 
to wear the dalmatic and tunic respectively. Dalmatica et tunica 
utuntur Dioconus et Subdiaconus in Missa _ solemni....quando 
sacerdoti ministrant”. (Rib, gen. XIX. 5.) It seems that in the 
circumstances envisaged by VicArius, a Missa Cantata is the best that 
could be managed. 

* * * * 
VOTIVE MASS FOR RAIN. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Being requested by my parishioners to offer a Mass for rain, I 
decided to celebrate a Votive Mass. To my surprise, I found that no 
such Mass is to be found among the Missae Votivae of the Missal, but 


merely a prayer among the Orationes diversae. Is there any satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem? 


QUAERENS. 
REPLY: 
From the Decrees of the S.C.R., n. 3605 ad 4, and 3922 ad 2, we 
learn that as a Votive Mass for any special need for which a special 
Mass is not provided in the Missal, the Priest will use the formula of 
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the Mass Pro Quacumque Necessitate, adding, under one conclusion 
the prayer for the special intention if such be given in the Orationes 
diversae. The solution to the problem is apparent from these decrees. 
* * aren * 
INDULGENCES. 

(1) Dear Rev. Sir, 

What is the Indulgence attached to the blessing of a newly 
ordained Priest? DUuBITANS. 


(2) Dear Rev. Sir, 
In order to gain the Indulgences attached to the Litany of 
Loreto, it is necessary to say the prayer “Grant we beseech Thee etc.” 
at all seasons of the year? 
RELIGIOSUS. 
REPLY. 

We are not aware of any Indulgence which is attached to the 
blessing of a newly ordained Priest. There is, however, an Indulgence 
of 100 days to be gained by those who kiss the palms of his hands on 
the day of his ordination and of his first Mass. (Raccolta n. 629.) 
The faithful who assist at a first Mass may gain an Indulgence of 
seven years; and if they are kinsmen of the newly ordained within the 
third degree of consanguinity inclusive, they may gain a plenary Indul- 
gence, under the usual conditions of confession, communion and pray- 
ers for the Holy Father. (ibid.) 

2. By a decree of the S. Congreg. Indulgent, 30th Sept., 1817, 
there was attached to the recitation of the Litany of Loreto an Indul- 
gence of 300 days. For gaining this Indulgence, the recitation of a 
prayer after the Litany was not prescribed, but it was customary to 
add a versicle and response and a prayer, according to the season of 
the year. This Indulgence is now changed, and according to the Rac- 
colta (n. 290) where reference is made to a decree of the S. Peniten- 
tiary, 28th March, 1933, a plenary Indulgence may be gained on the 
usual conditions by those who every day for a month recite the Litany 
with its versicle and prayer; and a partial Indulgence of seven years 
may be kad for every recital. The versicle given is: “Pray for us, O 
Holy Mother of God etc.” and the prayer: “Grant, we beseech Thee 
ete.”; nor is there any change for the different seasons of the year. 
So those who desire the Indulgence must add the versicle and prayer 


to the Litany, and these are the same throughout the entire year. 
J.M. 
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Instructions for men: 
(1) THE DENIAL OF GOD.! 

We, who walk through life confidently in the light of Faith, must 
realize with sadness how many of our fellow-men wander blind 
“through this wide world and dark”. Some are born “in darkness and 
the shadow of death” and live out their lives in heathen lands where the 
light but dimly percolates through the jungle of superstition. Others 
stand in the full brightness of the noon-day sun but tightly close their 
eyes against the light. There are none so blind as those who will not 
see. 

Those who deny God and the spirit of Man make a pretence of 
justifying their denial by reason. The Atheist drags in the sacred 
name of Science, and confidently asserts that in this scientific age no 
one could seriously believe in God. He ignores the fact that to-day, as 
always, surprisingly many of the first-ranking names in Science are 
those of men of humble faith and devout life. |The Atheist makes a 
parade of scientific knowledge, but the fact is that Atheism itself is the 
most unscientific theory ever harboured in the mind of man. The 
Atheist starts off with the affirmation of a negative: ‘There is no God”. 
Consider the conceit, the unscientific cocksureness that lies behind that 
assertion. It implies that he has competently and exhaustively studied 
the whole field of theological science ; that he has gone into and examin- 
ed the claims of every religious teacher; that he has explored every 
possible explanation, allowed for every possible contingency, and ex- 
cluded every possibility of error or miscalculation in his reasoning... . 
Ask a famous doctor, expert and long-experienced in medical science, 
whether such-and-such a medical phenomenon is possible—and note the 
caution of his reply. He may answer that he has had no experience 
of it and has seen no record of such a thing, but he would be slow to 
say that it could not occur. And in every branch of science the real 
scholar, the great authority, is always willing to admit the limitations 
of his knowledge, the possibility that a thing may exist even if he has 
had no experience of it. But not so the Atheist. With the confidence | 


of ignorance, he sails right in and settles the question with one grand 
ipse-dixit: “There is no God’. 


1A series of instructions compiled for delivery to congregations or classes 
predominantly male. 
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Nor is the position of the Rationalist any more rational. He re- 
fuses to admit the existence of anything he cannot understand. Ration- 
alism is sadly out of date. At the end of the last century when men 
thought they knew everything....when it was held that, though some 
details had to be filled in, the map of human knowledge was defined 1n 
all its main outlines....in that confident age rationalism was the 
fashion. But the enormous advance in scientific knowledge made in 
the last half-century has completely upset many of the firmly-held 
theories of the nineteenth century. To-day great scientists tell us that 
beyond the boundaries of our present knowledge they can discern 
vast fields yet to be surveyed. They say that all our knowledge com- 
bines to teach us how little we really know. I defy you to produce one 
present-day scientist of any standing who would assert that he knows 
“all the answers” or can explain all the mysteries of nature. Rational- 
ism, which will not accept anything it cannot fathom, is out of date in 
the present state of scientific knowledge. But there is no need to delve 
into science to show the un-reasonableness of rationalism. Even ration- 
alists fall in love, yet he would be a truly audacious man who said he 
understood just what love is. The rationalist demands to understand 
the mysteries of the divine Mind, but will readily admit he does not 
understand the working of his own. We live and move and have our 
being in the midst of mysteries, and to reject the spiritual and the 
divine on the grounds that we cannot comprehend them is sheer un- 
reason. 

This unreasonable attitude of mind is mostly the result of an 
emotional crisis rather than of a logical sequence of thought. A man 
is hurt by life, and like an injured shell-fish sensitively recoils and 
hermetically seals himself in his shell. “If God permits this ‘to happen 
to me”, he says, “I want no part of Him”. Another subconsciously 
rebels against the puritannical religious training of this childhood, and 
rejects all religion because religious people hurt him as a child. Still 
others are determined to lead lives contrary to divine law. They would 
have no great objection to God if He would keep out of their business, 
their politics or their private lives. But since His commandments claim 
to judge their every action, well then, to free themselves from qualms 
of conscience, they abolish both the law and the law giver. A pyscho- 
analyst could uncover an emotional explanation for the unreasoning 
and unconvincible attitude of every Atheist. Subconsciously the 
Atheist fears God; therefore he pretends that He does not exist. 
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The Atheist has no positive arguments to prove his assertion that 
there is no God. Nor will he dispassionately examine the arguments 
that we adduce. His strategy is attack; his weapons laughter, sneers 
and ridicule. The age-old objections that have been answered a thous- 
and times—these he drags out again as if they were brand new; refute 
them again, and next week he will bring them up again as if they had 
never been mentioned before. He will seize upon some point of what 
he imagines is Christian teaching and hold it up to ridicule—and 
usually, as he states it, it is ridiculous. Correct his misunderstanding 
and he veers off to another point of the compass and raises some other 
point of teaching, entirely unrelated to the first and equally mutilat- 
ed. He has an inexhaustible supply of such objections. It is really 
a waste of time to follow him on this unscientific haphazard careering 
from point to point. He is not really interested in the truth or falsity 
of his own statements; they are not arguments which convince him of 
the soundness of his position, they are arguments by which he hopes 
to prevent your convincing him of the soundness of yours. 


Another brand of unbeliever is the Agnostic. He is perhaps the 
most insincere of all. He does not deny the existence of God: he 
simply says he does not know: sometimes he goes so far as to say that 
nobody can know. He pretends to envy believers their faith—he would 
like to believe but he simply cannot be convinced. By such talk he 
seeks to imply that he really has made an intensive study of the subject 
and finds the arguments for God’s existence unsatisfying. In most 
cases this is simply untrue; so far from having studied the simple yet 
overwhelming proofs of the existence of God, he is unaware that such 
arguments exist. His boasted “open-mind” is a pretence, a cloak for 
sheer laziness or an excuse for pagan living. Driven into a corner, the 
Agnostic will invariably point out that religious people themselves 
differ so hopelessly on matters of belief that it is obviously impossible 
to reach any certain conclusions. 


He ignores the fact that all religions agree at least in this basic 
fact: that there is a God Who will reward the good and punish the 
wicked. In any case, the differing ideas entertained by men about God, 
His worship and His law cannot affect the point at issue, namely, 
whether He exists. There may be living beings on the planet Mars. 
Some may picture them as beings, others again as weird creatures out 
of a comic strip. But to the Martians it does not matter what we 
think about them: they are either there or not, and our differences of 
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opinion about them proves nothing either way. So too every religion 
ever practised might be false and pernicious, corrupt and tyrannical... 
men may have the most divergent and contradictory ideas about God 
and His law..but He either is or is not and all our agreement cannot 
create Him if He is not, or abolish Him if He is. If God exists with 
His law and judgment, He will not permit the Agnostic to shelter from 
His wrath behind the excuse that others have sought the truth in vain. 
It is incumbent upon every man to search diligently for the truth until 
he finds it. 


The last brand of infidel is one completely impervious to any 
argument: the Communist. For him we can only pray: and it doubt- 
less annoys Communists very much to learn that we do pray for them 
every day in the prayers after Mass. Under the disguise of a social 
movement they cloak a foreign conspiracy to wreck the democratic 
institutions of this country. They hate religion, because it stands in 
the way of the establishment of that new materialistic religion that 
they seek to propagate with such fanatical fervour. We will not bow 
down to their new god, the almighty, all-pervading Soviet State, that 
new Moloch, red with the blood of countless human sacrifices. They 
dare to reproach Christians for the religious wars of the past: beside 
their record those ancient quarrels are like the spiteful tricks of child- 
ren compared to the campaigns of Genghis Khan, 


We are not appalled by their hatred—we take that as a compli- 
ment—but we are peeved that these ““Johnny-come-lately’s” in the field 
of social betterment dare accuse the Christian Church of grinding 
down the faces of the poor. Christianity was born into a world in 
which the very warp and woof of society was slavery. Roman civiliza- 
tion, and every civilization since the dawn of history, was founded on 
a cruel and vicious slave system in which the vast majority of human 
beings had no more rights than animals. Christianity with its un- 
heard-of doctrine of the brotherhood of man, without armies and with- 
out political influence, changed the face of the earth by abolishing slav- 
ery within a few hundred years. And when the Empire crumbled into 
ruins, and the barbarians brought savagery again to Europe, the 
Church patiently and perseveringly set out again from scratch to save 
humanity from itself. Not oily did the Church salvage Roman law, 
Greek culture and Eastern learning from the ruins, but it taught the 
barbarians to abandon the code of the jungle: it saved civilization. 
Through the half-way house of Feudalism it brought the medieval 
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world to that well-nigh perfect economic and social system of the 
Guilds. Under that system labour reached the zenith of its prestige 
and power, the working man enjoyed an economic peace and security 
unparalleled in history. 


With the falling-away of the modern world from Christian teach- 
ing, Christian social principles also went into discard. But the Church 
has never ceased to condemn selfishness and greed, and to teach that 
all men are entitled to a just share in the wealth of the world. The 
Church encouraged, fostered and protected the beginnings of the Trade 
Union movement. And when the late Pope Pius XI amplified and 
extended the social teachings of his predecessors in his great letter, 
“Quadragesimo Anno”, President Roosevelt, himself the author of 
America’s New Deal, confessed to an interviewer: “The Pope is much 
too radical for me”. 


What of the countless institutions of learning of every grade in 
every land established and maintained by the Church for the instruc- 
tion of the people? What of the numberless hospitals, lazarettes, re- 
search laboratories, reformatories, hostels, refuges, orphanages and 
missions to cater for every conceivable need of suffering humanity— 
founded, staffed and supported by Christian churches? How dare 
they say that we have no concern for the down-trodden or the unfortu- 
nate? 

But no absurdity is too great, no inconsistency too glaring for 
those who defy the universal verdict of the human race that God exists; 
who ignore the clear evidence that all creation shows of its Creator. 
Truly, as the Holy Scripture says: “All men are vain, in whom there is 
not the knowledge of God; and who by these good things that are seen 
could not understand Him that is. Neither by attending to the works, 
have acknowledged who was the workman”. 


But we, who, without any desert of ours, have received the gift of 
Faith, have the bounden duty of learning all we can about it so that 
we may be equipped both to defend it against the attacks of the enemy 
and to explain it to those who seek the truth. Above all let us con- 
stantly pray that an understanding and most merciful God may send 
His heavenly light to illumine the darkened minds of our misguided 
brethren, that seeing they may believe, and believing they may have 
life in His Name. 


WALTER BAKER. 


Nuatez 


It is pleasing to see that Catholic editors! have not permitted the 
centenary of the commencement of Migne’s monumental Cursus Patro- 
logiae to pass without recalling the life and labours of the man to whose 

rare vision and splendid enthusiasm Catholic 
A TROUBADOUR students owe so much. Migne began publish- 
OF TRADITION. _ ing the Patrologiae Cursus Completus in 1844. 

When the 388th volume appeared in 1866 we 
had not only an easily accessible collection of the works of the Fathers, 
but also a veritable storehouse of whatever had been written in the 
cause of the Catholic Church for 1500 years. And yet, imposing a 
sight as these 388 volumes may be, they represent but a third of 
Migne’s total output. No wonder the sight of the Migne collection in 
the British Museum struck Matthew Arnold so forcibly. This English 
critic recommends any Catholic resenting Protestant “contemptuous 
insensibility to the grandeur of Rome” to go there, for in the theologi- 
cal section of the reading-room “he will find an immense Catholic 
work, the collection of the Abbé Migne, lording it over that whole 
region, reducing to insignificance the feeble Protestant forces which 
hang upon its skirts. Protestantism is duly represented, indeed; the 
librarian knows his business too well to suffer it to be otherwise; all 
the varieties of Protestantism are there; but how are all these divided 
against one another, and how, though they were all united, are they 
dwarfed by the Catholic Leviathan, their neighbour! Majestic in its 
blue and gold unity, this fills shelf after shelf, and compartment after 
compartment, its right mounting up to heaven among the white folios 
of the Acta Sanctorum, its left plunging down into hell among the 
yellow octavos of the Law Digest. Everything is there in that immense 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, in that Encyclopédie Théologique, that 
Nouvelle Encyclopédie Théologique, that Troisiéme Encyclopédie 


1Two articles published last year have come to our notice: “Jacques Paul 
Migne”, by Rev. P. J. Hamell, M.A., D.D., in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
January, pp. 23-31; and “Abbé Migne and Catholic Tradition’, by A. C. Cotter, 
S.J., in Theological Studies (America), March, pp. 46-71. There is an essay on 
Migne by Douglas Woodruff in Great Catholics, Ed. by Cl. Williamson, O:S:G; 
(London, 1938), and the editors of the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique have 
included a detailed and informative article by L. Marchal in tome 10 of their 
work. Reference is made to Migne in the histories of his period ; two consulted 
for these notes are: Le Prétre Francais et la Société Contemporaine, Le Restau- 
ration Catholique (1815-1871), by J. Brugerette (Paris, 1933), and History of the 
Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century, by Rev. J. MacCaffrey (Dublin 
1910). He finds a place also in Edmond & Jules de Goncourt’s Journal, 
Memoires de la Vie Litteraire (Paris, Edition définitive). 
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Théologique; religion, philosophy, history, biography, arts, science, 
bibliography, gossip. The work embraces the whole range of human 
interests; like one of the great Midlle-Age Cathedrals, it is in itself a 
study for a life’.2. Migne’s feat is rendered the more remarkable by 
the fact that this gigantic publishing genius was but a poor, though pic- 
turesque, French priest. 

Jacques Paul Migne, born at Saint-Flour in Auvergne, 25th 
October, 1800, completed his theological training at Orleans at the age 
of twenty, and, being too young for ordination to the priesthood, was 
sent to the Collége de Chateaudun to teach for three years. There he 
displayed such talent as a teacher that the principal offered to resign in 
his favour. At the end of the three years he set to work to revise his 
theological studies, and devoted fifteen hours a day to them for six 
months. Finally, in 1824, he was ordained priest. 

As pastor, the Abbé Migne worked zealously and fruitfully “in a 
France transformed by the revolution. ...and during the first years of 
the Abbé Migne’s pastorate, the characteristics of the new form and 
spirit of society began to be appreciated for the profoundly uncatholic 
things they were”. Those years of pastoral work (1824-1833) were 
of paramount importance in shaping the young abbé for his life’s work; 
they brought him in intimate contact with the troubles of his times, 
showed him the need, and the opening, for a powerful Catholic press, 
and were the starting point of his ambitious project of arming the 
clergy with the rich treasures of Catholic tradition, which was to be 
their arsenal in asserting the independence and truth of the Church 
against reformers identifying the traditional religion with the old 
political regime. The revolution of 1830 caused repercussions in his 
own parish, and against his calumniators the Abbé Migne composed a 
pamphlet “De la liberté”. His bishop got wind of it and disapproved. 
Migne submitted, but soon after, in 1833, secured his exeat (which was 
couched in highly complimentary terms) from the diocese of Orleans, 
and went to Paris. 

Brimming with ideas, and overflowing with an incredible supply 
of energy, Migne began his career as editor and publisher. His superb 
self-confidence and flamboyant style made him a salesman par excel- 
lence. But Migne was Catholic to the core. Every ounce of his amaz- 
ing energy was devoted to the service of the Church. The prospectus 


‘ 2Essays in Criticism. First series, VI. Pagan and Mediacval Religious 
entiuncnt, 


3Douglas Woodruff, l.c. p. 362. 
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he sent out for his first venture, a paper to be called L’Univers 
Religieux, illustrates at once the confident magnificence (everything 
was in the superlative for Migne) of his conception, and the motivat- 
ing vision of his work; he never lost either. “We shall present’’, he 
wrote, “the most Catholic principles bearing on the outstanding events 
of the day; dances, balls, the theatre, fiction, interest-taking, taxes, 
divorce, priests’ salaries....(but) everything with the greatest 
reserve”. At the same time he sent out a prospectus for another pro- 
jected paper, Le Spectateur. It was never heard of afterwards, sub- 
scribers were suppiied with L’Univers instead. This latter met with 
considerable success at first, but Migne failed to find the hoped for 
mean between Gallicans and Ultramontanes, and alienated both parties. 
He suffered some damage also from continual attacks by the semi- 
official L’Ami de la Religion. Influenced by these adversities, but 
much more by the vaster schemes he now conceived, Migne soon wished 
to be free of the paper. Therefore in 1836 he abandoned L’Univers, 
handing it over to M. Bailly. Some years later Louis Veuillot made 
of it a national force in France. It is worthy of note that among the 
many zealous young men Migne attracted to his paper, not a few of 
whom later became famous, was one, Frederick Ozanam. 


The fantastic idea Migne now entertained was to put all the 
Catholic learning and tradition of the ages on the shelves of the humb- 
lest abbé. It was to be contained in 2000 volumes, and was to cost 
10,000 francs°—or 7.600 francs in advance payment. The labour in- 
volved would be stupendous. Quite apart from the matter of printing 
and publishing, the material to be printed was spread throughout the 
libraries of Europe, one knew not where, some of it in musty tomes and 
manuscripts hardly catalogued. Migne asserted it was to be the most 
colossal enterprise of the century ; he compared it to the building of ten 
cathedrals. As yet he had no money, no printing press, and nothing to 
print. But coupled with his astute business sense, boundless energy, 
and a gift for high-pressure salesmanship, Migne was blessed with a 
singular capacity for attaching to himself a band of devoted followers. 
So well did he sell his utopian schemes, and despite numerous set-backs, 
he was able to set up at Paris in the suburb of Petit-Montrouge the 
most up-to-date printing establishment of the time. The Ateliers 


a a a a eS aaa 
4Quoted by L. Marchal, /.c. col. 1725. On the position of the Catholic press 
at the time, cf. J. Brugerette, op. c., pp. 111-114. 
5D. Woodruff estimates an ordinary abbé’s annual income as 1,200 francs. 
lic. p. 369. 
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Catholiques, as his establishment was called, came in time to include 
printing presses, bookshops, composing rooms, store rooms, a type- 
foundry, a bindery, in short, everything necessary for turning out 
books by the thousand—and required 300 persons to operate it. Migne 
aimed at economic production, but also at technical perfection, and was 
particularly insistent on printing accuracy. All proof-sheets were cor- 
rected five times, and the stereotyped copy was gone over a sixth time 
to eliminate the last possible printer’s error. His proof-readers were 
well-equipped for their work, since many were unfortunate priests who 
had been suspended. Later on, however, when he was publishing the 
Greek Patrology, Migne scoured Europe for men perfectly acquainted 
with Greek letters and the language, so that we find him drawing his 
compositors from all parts, including Greece. He even introduced 
improvements in the method of printing Greek, and paid especial care 
to accents.’ 

From the beginning the Abbé was in trouble with his superiors. 
The Archbishop of Paris considered his project too much of a com- 
mercial concern for a priest to be its director. On his side, Migne 
thought the real reason for the Archbishop’s opposition came from 
established publishers, and countered with the reply that the state licence 
was taken out in his brother’s name. His faculties were withdrawn; 
but Mgr. Gros, Bishop of Versailles, extended a fatherly hand, with 
the result that every morning for ten years Migne walked five miles to 
Versailles to say Mass. In November, 1847, a succeeding Archbishop 
of Paris lifted the ban; two years later Migne took out a licence to 
publish in his own name. 

The presses of Ateliers Catholiques were set going in 1838. There 
appeared first the Sacrae Scripturae Cursus Completus, printed in 28 


SThe brothers de Goncourt add a venomous piece in their celebrated and 
scandalous Journal: “An odd figure is this Abbé Migne, this producer of old 
Catholic books. At Vaugirard he has set up a printing establishment quite full 
of suspended priests, of unfrocked scoundrels, gallows-birds, fellows fallen from 
grace, who at the sight of a police officer make for the door. He is compelled to 
cry out to them: ‘Let no one stir! It doesn’t concern you, it is about a matter 
of forgery’. 

“There come forth from this printing establishment orthodox encyclopaedias, 
collections of the Fathers of the Church, in hundreds of volumes. And the Abbé’s 
trade is doubled in another way. He has the curés paying him for his books 
partly with Mass stipends, countersigned by the bishop, stipends which come to 
him, one upon another, for eight sous, and he sells them again for forty in 
Belgium, where the clergy cannot cope with all the Mass foundations left by the 
Spanish rule”, (l.c., t. 2, p. 173). 

; 7However, his publications, especially the earlier ones, have their own crop 
of errors; it could not be otherwise with production on such a large scale. 
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volumes. It was eulogised by Migne as containing the best commen- 
taries to be found anywhere, selected by bishops and theologians with 
a European reputation. Actually the commentaries were by scholars 
like J. Bonfrére, Cornelius a Lapide, Natalis Alexander and Dom 
Calmet, with borrowing here and there on particular questions from 
authors who might be Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican or Jew. 
Volume 28 contained 16 indexes and an atlas. 

The Cursus Scripturae was followed immediately by Theologiae 
Cursus Completus, again in 28 volumes, the first volume appearing in 
1839. Tertullian’s De Praescriptionibus is there, and S. Vincent of 
Lerins’ Commonitorium. The rest is by authors dating from the 16th 
to the 19th centuries, with parts added by “the editors”. Indexes.are to 
be found in volume 28. These two Cursus, the work of 238 writers, 
are still of some value, if only for the convenience they afford in con- 
sulting the different authors writing on the same subject. 

In 1842 Migne began publishing a series which was intended to 
represent the best apologetical treatises written through all the centur- 
ies. Scholars regret that the indefatigable editor, after beginning well 
with Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius and S. Augustine, abandoned his 
original plan and jumped straight to Montaigne in the 16th century. 
Curiously enough, Protestants like Leibniz, Jacquelot, Saurin, find a 
place there (in expurgated form) as do anti-christians like J. J. 
Rousseau. This series went to 18 volumes and the Abbé Chassay com- 
piled two more volumes of which one, the Préparation Evangélique, 
aimed at defending Christianity out of the mouths of its adversaries, 
while in the second, modern rationalists and unbelievers—from Rous- 
seau to Strauss and Feuerbach—are cited as involuntary witnesses to 
the truth of Christianity. 

From 1844 on another series was published, the Collection 
integrale et universelle des orateurs sacrés. In all 99 volumes were 
printed representing 250 preachers, 200 of whom, including the great 
masters like Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, were printed in their 
entirety. Just when these Orateurs Sacrés were begun, Migne sent 
out one of those blatant prospectuses so characteristic of him, It 
announced the first of his theological encyclopaedias thus: Premtére 
encyclopédie théologique ou série de Dictionnaires sur toutes les parties 
de la science religieuse offrant en francais et par ordre alphabétique, la 
plus claire, la plus facile, la plus commode, la plus variée et la plus 
complete des théologies. It appeared in 52 volumes, 1844-1852. Be- 
tween 1851 and 1859 two other encyclopaedias were printed, the 
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Nouvelle encyclopédie théologique in 53 volumes and the Troisiéme et 
derniére encyclopédie théologique in 66 volumes. For the most part the 
articles are by contemporaneous authors, and represent the most mod- 
ern work Migne published. As an American Methodist minister visit- 
ing the Ateliers said, it was “a literary enterprise so vast that an ordin- 
ary publishing house would find its hands full in accomplishing it if it 
attempted nothing else”. However, the Encyclopaedias are lost to sight 
now, of their nature being works that are easily outdated. | Another 
collection now likewise forgotten is his Cours complet d’histotre 
ecclésiastique, begun in 1849, and running to 27 volumes. 

Besides the Patrologies, which must be treated separately, his only 
other big collection was that containing a selection of the most import- 
ant works on Mariologia, other than those appearing in the Patrolo- 
gies; it included treatises by St. Albert the Great, St. Peter Canisius, 
Suarez, Trombelli, Benedict XIV, and Malou, and was printed in 13 
volumes. But Migne edited and published separately the works of 
many Catholic writers, which taken together form a collection which 
itself is colossal, numbering in all over 150 volumes. These individual 
works are too numerous to catalogue. Among them we may note the 
Oeuvres de Sainte Thérése (4 volumes, 1841) which includes, besides 
Cardinal Lambruschini’s meditations on the virtues of the saint and 
the Acts of her canonization, more than 150 letters and 180 other 
documents previously unpublished, together with works by St. John of 
the Cross, St. Peter of Alcantara, and others of the great Spanish 
mystics. The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas was printed in four 
volumes, his Opera Omnia in 26, the Summa contra Gentiles in 2 vol- 
umes, and indexes to the Summa Theologica for all editions in 8 vol- 
umes. Others among the great names are Bossuet (11 volumes), St. 
Francis de Sales (9 volumes), Pallavicini (3 volumes), Bérulle, de la 
Tour, Suarez, de Bonald. Also some patristic works were published 
before the great Patrologies were begun: St. Augustine (16 volumes, 
1842), St. John Chrysostom (13 volumes). 

We have a description of the Abbé at work as seen by a visitor in 
1854, a time when his fame was already world-wide: ‘The establish- 
ment contains within itself almost everything required; a type-foundry 
as well as steam-presses ; book-binding and hot pressing; and the pre- 
paring glazed and satin paper; everything, in short, except making the 
paper ; which, by the way, is now of a greatly improved quality from 
that of the earlier imprints. Two thousand volumes could be at any 
time produced in twenty-four hours by the actual day’s work. The 
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different rooms are large and lofty; everything scrupulously clean and 
perfect in order and method. The walls are lined with the stereotype 
plates, whole volumes of leaden books of some tons weight. The mod- 
est apartment of Mr. Migne is entered through a library containing a 
single copy of each work he has produced, handsomely bound; this 
forms his luxury. The excellent Abbé is a bright, brisk-looking man 
of about 50. We have fallen on very matter-of-fact days; still I could 
have wished he had had something of an ecclesiastical dress, instead of 
his brown working coat; and the sound of a bell, and a pause for the 
Angelus at noon, would have been pleasant, and a prayer at assembling ; 
he himself hears and says Mass daily at the adjoining small Church; 
many of his workmen also attend it. Every day, and all day long, 
except from eleven to twelve o’clock, when he and his people take their 
meal, Mr. Migne is seated in the centre of a sort of raised glass room 
commanding the whole of the workships, with about forty secretaries 
and editors at desks around him... .”8 

Coming now to the Patrologies which were begun in 1844, and 
constitute by far his greatest achievement, the question arises: why 
publish a new Patrology? Because, said the irrepressible Abbé: “This 
work (i.e., his own) is preferable to any other on account of its paper 
and printing, the convenience of its format, the accuracy of the texts, 
the cheapness of the volumes, and the inestimable advantage of having 
in one collection, completely indexed and arranged chronologically, the 
works of ail the ecclesiastical writers, including the smallest fragments, 
hitherto scattered through multitudinous books and manuscripts, very 
difficult, and in some cases impossible, to obtain”.2 We are told that a 
contemporary estimated it would require ten years of research and 
200,000 francs to acquire a complete set of the Fathers. “Other reas- 
ons were the growing practice among students of going back to the 
original sources, the revival of interest in Catholic theology, the new 
outlook of Catholic historians. To make both series (i.e., Greek and 
Latin) accessible to all, Migne cut the price to the bone. If one sub- 
scribed for both, the price was five francs for a volume of the Latin 
Patrology, and eight for the Greek. It was almost like giving them 
away’”’.1° 

To gauge the magnitude of Migne’s achievement we must remem- 
ber that Castelli some years before had planned a similar project, and 

8Quoted by D. Woodruff, /.c., p. 368. 

9Quoted by A. C, Cotter, S.J., l.c., p. 53. Cf. J. Brugerette, of. c., pp. 84-97, 
Le clergé francais et la Renaissance de la Pensée Catholique. 


10A. C. Cotter, S.J., tb. 
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though he was backed by Pope Gregory XVI, and_ several Catholic 
sovereigns, and was guaranteed the use of Propaganda presses, he fail- 
ed completely. Now Migne stood alone, supported by neither hier- 
archy nor state. He had his Afeliers, that is all—and his own genius 
and courage. 

Having mapped out his ambitious and immense programme, the 
Abbé looked round for collaborators. He applied to Dom Guéranger, 
abbot of Solesmes, who suggested Dom (later Cardinal) Pitra. The 
young Benedictine was enthusiastic. In three days he had an outline 
of the work ready for Migne, with a list of the authors to be included, 
another of the editions to be used, and a third of the dissertations to be 
added. The impossibility of preparing a new critical edition of all the 
Fathers was apparent, so they had decided to use the best editions 
available, at the same time correcting and collating them with the best 
manuscripts. Dom Pitra was responsible for much of this foundation 
work; but there were others: Mgr. Malou, Bishop of Bruges, Forbes of 
Glasgow, Floss of Bonn, Oehler of Halle, Nolte of Vienna, Denzinger 
of Wurzburg, and Caillou, custodian of the Benedictine manuscripts. 
The exceptional trouble Migne went to with the Greek Patrology has 
already been mentioned. 

Publication began in 1844; by 1855 the Cursus Patrologiae Latinae 
was completed. Its 218 volumes contained the works of ecclesiastical 
writers from the time of Tertullian to that of Innocent III (d. 1216), 
the number of authors being 2614. Later, four volumes of indexes 
were published. These were an achievement of which Migne was very 
proud, for they represented the labour of fifty men during ten years, and 
cost over half a million francs. ‘What are the twelve labours of Her- 
cules when compared to our 231 indexes?” he asks; “What are all other 
literary undertakings? Child’s play. Even the biggest of them is 
nothing besides ours”.1!_ And yet they are disappointing, as anyone 
who has tried to use them knows, being cumbersome and hard to handle, 
The Patrologiae Graecae Cursus, printed in 166 volumes, was publish« 
ed between 1857 and 1866. It contains the works of some 800 writ- 
ers, dating from the time of St. Barnabas to the Council of Florence 
(1439) ; the Greek text is given with a Latin translation—the Latin 
translation was also published separately in 85 volumes. Included in 
these Patrologies are valuable introductory dissertations, taken from 
the best available patristic studies. Some of them are very lengthy, 
running into over 300 pages. 


Quoted A. C. Cotter, S.J., l.c., p. 55. 
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That is the account in summary form of Migne’s almost unbe- 
lievable achievement. It means that between 1838 and 1868 he pub- 
lished over 1100 volumes. Nine hundred short of his objective, it is 
true, but the indefatigable publisher was pushing on for his mark 
when disaster overtook him. In the early morning of 12th February, 
1868, his Ateliers were practically completely destroyed by fire. 
700,000 stereotype plates lay melted in the smouldering mass. All they 
recovered was 600 tons of lead. They found the Abbé sitting among the 
ruins. “Ils ne sont plus”, he said. “ ‘They are no more’—we heard 
these sad words from the mouth of the tireless and irreplaceable editor 
of all the works of the Greek and Latin Fathers. In these immense 
workrooms, where, under the master’s eye, there toiled that army of 
workers by brain and by hand, reproducing the masterpieces of the 
human intelligence, the traditions of the Catholic Church, and, one may 
truly say, of the whole world, the title deeds of the beliefs and faith of 
our ancestors, we have seen that abomination of desolation of which 
the prophet spoke: a heap of smoking ruins, a mess of dust and burnt 
wood, of paper and lead all mixed together, with more than fifty fire- 
engines pouring water on it all, and a hundred and fifty firemen, axe in 
hand, carrying away what could be salvaged under the eyes of their 
officers—and in an obscure corner, the Master, the indefatigable Migne, 
overcome with grief and saying to the friend who tried to console him 
—‘They are no more’”. Thus wrote his close friend and constant en- 
courager, A. Bonnetty.!” 

A fifth volume, about to be published, of his index to the Latin 
Patrology was destroyed. It is the volume which students would 
probably have prized most. Migne felt its loss greatly. A final 
volume of the Greek Patrology was lost also. And a church goods 
factory where organs, statues, altars, ete, —were manufactured, and 
which was situated next to the printing establishment was similarly 
destroyed. It had been a considerable source of revenue. The total 
loss was counted at six million francs. Though he was fully insured, 
after three years wrangling in the courts Migne recovered from the 
insurance companies only a little over three million francs. 

Far from dspairing, the old man began sending out prospectuses 
for new collections to be published. However, finances were at a low 
ebb (not to mention the worries caused by the Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-72) ; the insurance companies were paying very slowly, and 


12Quoted D. Woodruff, /.c., p. 3/1, 
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Migne had to use every money-getting dodge he knew.’? He even 
organised a novel traffic in Mass stipends, by which priests traded in 
their stipends for books—nor did they lose thereby, since the books 
were sold to them at a discount. The Archbishop of Paris promptly 
told Migne to stop. Being somewhat inured to episcopal opposition!4 
he refused; and then he found himself suspended. Worse still, on 25th 
July, 1874, Rome declared such trafficing illicit.1 

The old man was broken now. His health was ruined by his 
worries and exertions, his sight was almost gone. He died at Paris on 
October 24th, 1875, the eve of his 75th birthday. He left behind “le 
souvenir....d’un des polygraphes et des compilateurs les plus extra- 


13In different circumstances Migne would have held his own against any 
financial magnate of Wall St. Amongst other things, he set himself us as 2 
banker to the French Clergy. At first only small loans were obtained, but later 
he refused anything under 500 francs. Interest paid was 5% in money or 7% in 
books. However, a chief factor in his success was the large sympathetic public 
he had from the first, despite the lack of episcopal encouragement. Moreover, 
many bishops (including two archbishops of Paris) helped him to the best of their 
limited ability, especially after the first difficult years. The first provincial synod 
to officially commend him was that of Périgueux in 1856. And the Holy Father 
himself extended his special blessing to Migne and his labours. During his life 
he received more than 50,000 letters from well-wishers scattered over the 
globe. The day came when Migne could flippantly refer to “my 70,000 custo- 
mers”. 

14One of Migne’s later journalistic ventures was the foundation in 1846 of 
Voix de la Vérité, a paper designed to furnish legal advice to priests and religious 
communities—now become civil units faced with an overlording legislator. Nat- 
urally he struck trouble when he adopted the novel expedient of taking up the 
cudgels for priests at variance with their bishops. He even dared to propose a 
general petition on behalf of curés should be sent to Rome against the absolute 
power of bishops. However, the conditions of the times must be taken into 
account, and, to appreciate his position and his truculent attitude, the turbulent scene 
must be surveyed through a Frenchman’s eyes. This is J. Brugerette’s summing up: 
For many of the younger clergy especially the cry had become “liberté”, but 
liberty from the shackles of the state. Yet they found few champions among the 
bishops: “The bishops of this period, then, will not have the proud carriage of 
those of the Restoration. Most, following the wish of the government, will live 
shut up exclusively in their religious mission, and almost without bonds between 
them. As virtuous as self-effacing, they will be particularly careful no tell-tale 
stories be spread” (Brugerette, l.c., p. 119). True, there were “some bishops, 
but too small in number, truly worthy by their intellect and gifts, as much as by 
their virtues, to guide Catholic opinion and to bring together their confreres: the 
learned Archbishop of Rheims, Mgr. Gousset, and, most active of all, Mer. Parisis 
who at the given time had the glory of bringing about the unity of the episcopate” 
(Abbé Follioley, quoted Brugerette, ib.). As a result we find the ordinary priest 
not only in a state of “absolute dependence on his bishop, (but) he depends still 
more on the government, which is able to use against him exceptional means of 
coercion, although without legal foundation....The temporal interests of the 
ecclesiastics, then, are in the hands of the government, just as the salary and 
expenses of every state official” (Brugerette, ib.). y 

I5Cf. A.S.S. t. VIII, pp. 107-109. 
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ordinaires que mentionne l’histoire de l’erudition”.16 

His heirs sold the Ateliers Catholiques to Garnier Fréres, who car- 
ried on the publication of Migne’s works. They are still in great de- 
mand. Some volumes of the Patrology have suffered changes in 
pagination during reprinting, much to the annoyance of students. 

Viewing Migne’s work from present day critical standards, its 
defects are clear enough. The Latin Corpus of Vienna and the Greek 
Corpus of Berlin are reckoned as far superior for their consistent 
application of critical methods. However, such a thing was impossible 
in Migne’s day, nor would he have achieved his objective of complete- 
ness if it‘had not been so: “If Migne and Dom Pitra had decided on 
getting out a really critical edition of the Fathers, we should still be 
without a complete Patrology”.!7_ As it is, the service he has rendered 
students and the Church is inestimable. ‘There is no doubt”, writes 
Cayre, “that the principal and most valuable work which has ever 
been compiled for the purpose of putting patristic texts at the dispo- 
sition of theologians is that of the Abbé Migne. His collection Patro- 
logiae Cursus Completus has no equal, and is immensely valuable. .”’.'8 
Dom Henri Leclerg says of his Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chretienne: 
“There is not an article in this encyclopaedia that is not indebted to 
him’”.!9 P. de Labriolle adds his testimony: “To-day still, despite the 
indisputable superiority for the most part of the editions of the Corpus 
of Vienna for the Latin ecclesiastical writers, and of the Corpus of 
Berlin for the Greek authors, the Patrologies remain useful, and even 
indispensable, were it only for the erudite studies which are profitably 
brought together in them’’.?° 

The most serious criticism of nis work concerns the lack of an 
over-all plan. Taking as our starting point that Migne wished to give 
to the world the whole of Catholic tradition?! (he states that his Patrol- 
ogy is a “recusio chronologica omnium quae exstitere monumentorum 
Catholicae Traditionis”’), it is not easy to see what he means by 
Catholic Tradition. Some criticise his use of the word ‘“Patrology”’ 


16Langlois, Manuel de bibliographie historique; Paris, 1904 (quoted L. Mar- 
chal /.c., col. 1725). 

a7AeeG, Cotter, S.J, Lc.,,p. 60. 

18Manual of Patrology, F. Cayre (Quoted P. J. Hamell, /-c., p. 30). 

19Quoted D. Woodruff, I.c., p. 365. 

20Quoted by L. Marchal, /.c., col. 1740. 

21The Encyclopaedias on the whole stand outside this plan. It is in the 
Patrologies that his desires were really realised, but not fully, because he had 
planned to bring them up as far as the Council of Trent. The later writers 
whom he published are selected somewhat haphazardly. 
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for a work that contains over three thousand authors; however, not 
only Migne but many others must be reproached for thus extending the 
sense of the word “Fathers” to include all Christian writers of the 
early centuries. The real criticism is that a “recusio chronologica... . 
Catholicae Traditionis’ cannot be limited to Christian writers of the 
early or later centuries. To say the least, as Fr, Cotter points out, all 
doctrinal definitions and dogmatic decrees of ecumenic councils, papal 
bulls, briefs, encyclicals, etc., should certainly be included, for they 
especially belong to the tradition of the Church. Nor can it be said 
that pastorals of bishops, statutes of provincial and plenary councils, 
etc., acts of martyrs, etc., are any less a witness to the tradition of the 
Church than the works of ecclesiastical writers. Fr. Cotter thinks 
Migne never perceived the real proportions of this defect, for “it was 
only towards the end of his publishing career that Migne conceived the 
plan of gathering these documents into a huge collection. For him, as 
for many theologians of his day, Catholic Tradition meant the ‘teaching 
of the Fathers’, with the meaning of ‘Fathers’ left rather vague’’.?? 

Finally, Catholic Tradition did not cease with the death of 
Innocent III (where the Latin Patrology ends), or with the Council of 
Trent (where he later planned to end: it) or with the Council of 
Florence, 1439 (where the Greek ends) ; in this respect our present 
day enchiridions have perfected Migne’s plan. 

And now we must stand back and gaze with grateful admiration 
at all that array of immense tomes. Their exuberant publisher, 
when he had just completed the first series of the Greek Fathers, sang 
with S. Paul his Cursum Consummavi: 


“Nous pouvons chanter gaiement notre Nunc Dinuttis, parce que, sans grand 
secours ni grande vertu, il nous aura été donné d’étre plus utile 4 ?Eglise que bien 
des savants et des saints, et que, posant ce livre fondamental de toute bibliothéque 
serieuse, a l’édition duquel nous n’avons pu determiner ni libraire, ni communauté, 
ni gouvernement, nous pouvons, en quelque sorte, dire comme saint Paul: 
Curswm meumt consummavi; puis nous présenter avec confiance devant Dieu 
notre Cours de Patrologie a la main”.23 

His words sound like one of those preposterous prospectuses he 
used send out; no doubt St. Peter heard, and opened welcomingly 


to him on the day of his reward. 
G.M. 


221.¢, p. 63, 
23Quoted L. Marchal, /.c., col. 1740. 
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BRENDAN THE NAVIGATOR, Dr. George A. Little, Dublin, 1945. 
(M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd.). PP. 253, 10/6. 


Here we have a glowing account of the great Celtic saint, St. 
Brendan (+ 577 or 583). The piety and love of the men of the Middle 
Ages delighted in surrounding the heroes of God with the best that art 
could devise. Shrines and cathedrals marked their last resting place; 
painters and sculptors presented the great moments of the saint’s life to 
the grateful onlooker. Truth and poetry were happily wedded. The 
Celtic Vitae sanctorum presented the poetic element in its greatest and 
most luxuriant growth. The Celts loved animals and, as the late Mlle. 
Irene Snieders has shown so delightfully, animals and nature in general 
play a large part in Irish hagiography. Dr. Little introduces us to one 
of the most endearing, if rather startling, of the Celtic saints, Brendan, 
the Navigator. There is something very pleasant in finding a type re- 
maining, because the writers of the Middle Ages would have admitted 
Dr. Little to their ranks without demure as a fellow enthusiast and 
lover of high poetry. Whether modern Irish scholars would be so 
agreeable is another question. The author has spent a great deal of 
time and labour on this volume, and his learning we must admire, even 
if the Times Literary Supplement said most of it was dragged in by the 
hair of its head, besides being one sided and blindly partisan. That, we 
feel Dr. Little would assert, is mere Saxon spite, because Brendan antic- 
ipated their more prosaic seamen. The book is well illustrated with fine 
photographs of the Kerry scenes connected with the saint’s life. 

Brendan was born in 484 at Annagh, “hard by Tralee”. He was of 
the blood royal, Niall of the Nine Hostages’ blood, seafaring blood. He 
was put out to fosterage with St. Ita of the Déisi in “her convent schoo! 
of Ceall Ide (now Killeady, Limerick)”. After five years he passed 
under the care of Bishop Ere of Altraighe Caille. Many interesting de- 
tails are given about Irish monastic life and studies at the period. Dr. 
Little at once begins a long discussion de omni re scibili et quibusdann 
aliis, which turns out to be a plea that Erc taught Brendan the elements 
of astronomy. Charlemagne’s court is sifted for Irish astronomers 
(Charlemagne, by the way, Dr. Little tells us, practically founded the 
Feudal System), even Alcuin makes an appearance, Irish trained Alcuin, 
Dr. Little says with a wild look in his eye. “The foregoing digression”, 
Dr. Little writes, “proved necessary to adduce evidence that probably 
there was available to Ere considerable mathematical and astronomical 
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knowledge from Pagan and Christian sources. That he should have 
taught what he knew to Brendan will hardly be questioned. That the 
sum-total of this knowledge was requisite for simple navigation seems 
reasonable, since the schools from which such knowledge sprang were 
to produce in a few generations scholars of the magnitude of. . .Sedulius, 
Joannes Erigena, Fergal, Blandus...and Dungal... If it be granted 
that Brendan had, in fact, the advantage of such technical knowledge, 
his success as a navigator becomes not only credible but logical”. Dr. 
Little, with a few more pages on St. Brendan’s work in Ireland passes 
on to the glory of the Navigator. The first voyage was made in a 
curragh to the north of Ireland. Judging by the photos, it must have 
been a perilous voyage for the saint and his 14 companions (another 
version says 60!). Easter time arrived and the saint wished to cele- 
brate the great feast. No land was in sight, but suddenly, an island was 
seen. It was peculiar in this that it had no trees or shrubs on it, but it 
was an island and it served its purpose. All went well, until some mem- 
bers of the party, enthusiasts for the liturgy, wished to light the Easter 
Fire. Then there was a catastrophe. The island came to life, for it 
was but a whale, sleeping on the surface! St. Brendan had remained in 
the boat (no saint in the Middle Ages could be deceived) and saved his 
companions. Dr. Little, with an eye on his readers, remarks that it is 
a simple matter to dismiss this episode as fable. To rally the doubting, 
he tells the following story: “It is apposite to record here an adventure 
which befell, as I am informed, four Kerrymen. Some forty years ago, 
they went fishing off the Bantry coast....” The four Kerrymen saw 
an island, but after examining it, found it to be a dead whale. Two of 
their number were landed on it in order to make sure no one else could 
claim it. The other two were to row for help to land the prize. Before 
leaving the two men on the whale said they might as well make some tea. 
Hence a brazier and materials for making tea were landed on the whale. 
Catastrophe again for “the whale was not dead but sleeping”. Dr. 
Little feels the only problem now is to explain why it was sleeping. 
The whale, he says, was wearied, doubtlessly, by his long unfinished 
journey in search of krill—the reddish shrimp of the Antarctic. He 


adds, rather needlessly, that the whale “disturbed by the hot brazier, 
had dived”. 


The second voyage was the real thing. It was made in a larger 
curragh, of which Dr. Little produces a reconstruction. Out they went 
into the Atlantic, with no very definite purpose in view. Some have 
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said they reached Iceland, Greenland, but our author says Florida, 
landing probably at Miami Beach. They were met by an Irishman, the 
abbot Festivus, who had established a monastery there. How did he 
get there? Dr. Little allows that Brendan must have been amazed 
(“we think to their amazement”)! However, to fill in a rather 
awkward moment, we are told Festivus in Vulgate Latin means the 
“happy-minded” ; we are told, also, he had been in America for thirty 
years. Dr. Little remarks he must have come there in the year 522. 
“How those two must have relished each others’ company”; how “tired 
the night with talking”, Dr. Little remarks, with many more phrases to 
get us away away from Festivus. But we are hurried away from the 
abbot. Brendan and his companions made a brief visit to parts of 
Florida. Why had the saint came? We are not told. The writer of 
his Vita having got him to Florida must get him back to Ireland where 
he died. So while we are visiting Florida, suddenly Brendan says he 
wishes to sail back to Kerry. Why? Dr. Little answers gently: 
“Brendan, whom Gildas had well named Pater laboriosus (1.6;, >the 
ever-toiling father), was not a man to let virtue rust from inaction. 
He announced his resolve to return to Ireland. It is evident that this 
decision was no sudden whim, but a determination formed after long 
council and serious consideration. One feels that the prudence of 
Festivus played an important role in his reaching this conclusion.” 
Festivus again! Dr. Little is well and truly worried. Hence he drags 
in manachasta—nostalagia among the crew; love of country; Festivus 
told Brendan he was wasting his time in long trips; perhaps he said 
“that no bird while flying can hatch her eggs”; the country was staffed 
with priests; his feelings that there were sinners in the island of Saints 
and Scholars—a well deserved title, Dr. Little holds, although there are 
some sinners. Dr. Little is saved what with quoting “the voice of the 
Irish crying from the Wood of Foclut’—and before we know it, we are 
at sea again. The book ends quietly with the remaining years of the 
great saint and his final voyages. 


Turning now to another Irish scholar, Felim O’Briain, O.F.M.., 
we have a very different picture. St. Brendan was the founder and 
abbot of the great monastery of Clonfert. He is said to have been 
born near Tralee. There are reasons to believe he made a missionary 
voyage to one of the islands on the west coast of Scotland. The Irish 
annalists place the death of Brendan in 577 or in 583. These are the 
only facts attested by history of this great saint. Legend has invented 
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others, i.e., his relations with St. Ita, St. Eric, ete. The voyage to 
Scotland probably was the nucleus for the voluminous and fictitious 
literature on Brendan the Navigator. This literature began to centre 
around Brendan in the 9th century. The oldest ms of the Navigatio 
Sancti Brendani dates from the 10th century. The mythical islands of 
St. Brendan remained on the maps until the 18th century. “Even in 
our days there remain admirers, more zealous than critical, who defend 
seriously the thesis according to which Brendan discovered America !”? 
Fr. O’Briain is professor at the University College, Galway, and we 
refer Dr. Little to him. 

Poetry and truth! Which do you prefer? It was a great pity 
that Dr. Little did not, as the Catholic Encyclopaedia does, distinguish 
between them, for it is beautiful poetry that he has written with such 
vim and on occasions venom. 

TNs 
* * * x 
“MORE ABOUT FATIMA”, by Rev. J. de Cruz, C.S.Sp., Translated 
by Rev. V. Montes De Oca, C.S.Sp. M. H. Gill and Son, Dub- 

lin, 1946; pp. 125, price 1/-. 

With the deepest sincerity do we recommend to everyone this 
excellent little treatise on the apparitions and message of Our Lady of 
Fatima. The original, under the title of “Le Prodige Inoui De 
Fatima”, has already gone beyond 260,000 copies, and the translation 
by Father De Oca makes delightful reading. “It’s modest price aims 
at facilitating the clergy and those in charge of pious works, in the 
spreading of the important and vital message of Our Lady of Fatima 
among the faithful and among children and Catholic youth, with a view 
to arousing everywhere a renewal of the Christian life of prayer and 
of penance”. 

The value of this excellent book is out of all proportion to its 
modest price. If you are not thoroughly acquainted with the great 
events and all-important message of Fatima, you will find this work 
a treasure. If you already know something of this moving manifes- 
tation of Our Lady’s love, here you have yet more about Fatima. The 
treatise is divided into three parts. The first contains a gripping narra- 
tive of the miraculous appearances of Our Lady on the mountain of 
Fatima. The second part is devoted to the Message: “A gentle invita- 
tion from the Virgin of Fatima urging us to return to the full Gospel 


1Dict. Geog. Hist. Eccles., S.V., Brendan, 
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message of Her Divine Son”, and a revelation of the means God wants 
us to adopt. The third part clearly outlines the effects of the appari- 
tions in relation to the three privileged witnesses, Portugal, Rome, and 
the world at large. 

This work is well documented, exact, and authoritative. It also 
carries several interesting illustrations. We wish it a very wide diffu- 
sion in Australia. It seems that God has designed that our age should 
be the Marian Age. Have we understood sufficiently clearly the 
serious nature of the heavenly message of Fatima, and the urgent neces- 
sity of giving it a sincere, immediate and whole-hearted welcome? This 
book will help us to answer this question. 

T.M. 
* * * * 
THINKING WITH MYSELF, Mary Foster. Gill and Son Ltd., 

ub, Eppes. erice, 1/6; 

The author of this little booklet is evidently one who intensely 
loves the written word of God——‘“the letters of our Heavenly Father to 
His exiled children on earth”’. 

She has taken various sentences mostly from the New Testament 
and endeavoured to weave a meditation around it. The majority of 
texts are drawn from the Passion, some from the hidden life, while 
‘others are drawn at random from different parts of the Scriptures. 

The work is extremely simple and one calculated to make us realis> 
that there is richer fruit to be plucked from this tree of life, if we but 
pause awhile and quietly ruminate on what we have been accustomed to 
read so often alas, and yet, perhaps, without actually making our own 
what we have perused. 

Besides serving as a useful meditation book, these reflections will 
inevitably stimulate us to do the like for ourselves “revelling in the 
beauties and language of the Scriptures, turning over phrases here and 
there, savouring them, testing their sweetness, pondering them, trying 
to read the inner meanings, endeavouring to find in them new light, 
new help, new understanding”. It is indeed a pity that our Catholic 
people do not relish the “Heart of God” found in the “Word of God” 
more than they do. We hope the above little booklet will persuade 
many to “take up and read” the Holy Scriptures and from their pages 
draw all the comfort and light and strength we all so desperately need 


to reach our eternal destiny. 
B.W. 
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SAINT JOSEPH, Henry V. Gill, S.J. Published M. Gill and Son 

Ltd., Dublin. pp. 130. 

In this little work on St. Joseph, completed just before the death 
of the Irish Jesuit, the author has not attempted “to add another book” 
to the many which have been written on the practice of devotion to St. 
Joseph”. Its object is to help Catholics to a “better understanding of 
the place of that great saint in the earthly lives of Jesus and Mary, 
which is so necessary to solid devotion” (Foreword). 

It might be styled a simple commentary on the Gospel of the 
Infancy as revealed to us in the New Testament. The relevant passages 
of the Gospel are quoted at length in the beginning of each chapter—the 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Perplexity of St. Joseph, etc-—and 
then Fr. Gill proceeds to throw light on the gospel text by reference 
to prevalent Jewish customs; or by skillful use of catholic commentat- 
ors; or, finally, by appeal to the “catholic sense”. 

The work is interwoven with quotations from well-known and 
authoritative writers. Thus whole passages from Suarez, St. Bernard, 
St. Bernadine, Fillion, Prat, Lebreton, Lagrange, Fouard, and Eders- 
heim show us how true are the words of the short biographical note, 
that Fr. Gill “spent much of the last years of his life in the study of 
the principal catholic commentaries on the four gospels”. It is the fruit 
of such study and meditation that Fr. Gill has endeavoured to impart 
to us in these pages. 

The thought and style of the book are A areaodity simple in order 
to reach the average catholic. The task of the writer has indeed been a 
difficult one. So much of the life of St. Joseph has been veiled from 
us in the decrees of God’s Providence. At times we feel what Fr. 
Gill has expressed in his chapter on the Flight into Egypt—“the 
Gospels tell us the story and there is very little that can be added to it 
with any certainty”. And again, “Brief as has been the attempt to 
describe this life the thought comes that it were better to copy the reti- 
cence of the Gospel, and, like Mary, ponder it in our hearts”. Still 
much that is contained in this little work will help us in our “ponder- 
ing”. 

We feel sure, too, that for the ordinary reader here is a work 
that will clarify much of the sacred text that the passage of time and 
change of social conditions have rendered obscure. While enlightening 
the mind the author has not neglected to touch our hearts by emphasis- 
ing the virtues—humility, charity, obedience, and chastity—of this 
greatest of God’s saints. B.W. 


